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A Jig on Parliament Hill 


Those were rigadoon days; the duple measure 
Bounced back and forth like erratic balls, 
While the magic overall theme of closure 
Echoed the beat of old vaudeville halls, 

And loathe as the dancers were to adjourn 
They diddled the piper for an extra turn. 


But the antic flavor of the tricky jig 

Had captured the corners of the corridors, 

With Confederation ghosts in gallanty-show rig 
Shading ancient hallways and the sacred doors, 
Flipping frantic handsprings as the frolic grew, 
Abetted by fresh spewings of the wordy brew. 


Even in society the jingle-jangle spread, 
Rattling the teacups in tempo with the dentures, 
And the grapevine gossip had its hunger fed 

By a pipeline scandal undeterred by censures; 
The cocktail hour had a livelier tone 

With an allemande spirit of its very own. 


The rock ’n’ roll rhythm shook the famous Tower 
And shattered the dullness in the public prints, 
Which hastily gathered up the cloak of power 
And blared out vengeance with threatening hints; 
But the caller-off leader was only hitting his stride 
And nothing could penetrate his toughened hide. 


There was dancing in the homes and capers in the streets, 
And some liked the music and some thought it crude, 
There was great talk of victories and talk of defeats, 
But the piper only thought such remarks were rather rude; 
He stepped up the tempo with an added zest 

And everybody went on hoping for the best. 


At last some weary joker had the nerve to say 
That you couldn’t dance forever to the same old tune, 
He thought that the piper ought to call it a day 

Or someone would stick him with a sharp harpoon, 
But in the end, exhausted, the dancers dropped, 
The piper smiled benignly, and the music stopped. 


The music stopped, but only for an interlude 

To pick new partners and to choose up teams, 

And then the jig began again with unseemly promptitude 
With vague variations on the same old themes; 

The people paid the piper, who merely went away 

To let another piper have his chance to play. 


Vernal House. 


Liberals Convene But 
Can They Convince? 


® THE fourth Liberal national convention was a stand-pat 
affair. Few new planks appeared in the party platform and 
the choice of Mr. Lester B. Pearson as leader was scarcely 
unexpected. Most disappointing to many of the 1500 dele- 
gates was the unrelenting grasp the party managers kept 
on proceedings. 

The convention was advertised as a wide open oppor- 
tunity for the rank-and-file to speak, to bring the voice 
of democracy to the councils of a party grown bureaucratic 
after 22 years in power. Probably more women and young 
people came to this convention than to any before (about 
one eighth of the delegates were women and the university 
group alone had nearly a hundred votes), but the grass 
roots failed to get a hearing. When they murmured, they 
were trodden on firmly. The choice hours of convention 
time, including virtually all of the six hours on television 
and radio, were devoted to prepared speeches from the 
platform by the brass rather than to discussion from the 
floor. When a young delegate from the University of Mani- 
toba mildly protested that there should be more debate and 
less oration, his microphone was cut off. There was little 
evidence that the hierarchy has learned a lesson from the 
disaster of its pipeline closure tactics since the same men- 
tality seemed to prevail at this gathering of its own kin. 

Similarly there was singularly little repentance for the 
policies that the voters repudiated last June. Bourbon-like, 
speaker after speaker (who were mostly ex-cabinet ministers) 
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The Conventional Approach 


to Education 


Ill health in the public domain is met more and more 
frequently with two prescriptions: cure by conference or 
relief by royal commission. This confusion of treatment 
with examination is made not by those who run a conference 
or plan commission hearings. They know better. It is made 
by those who believe that by bringing together the commit- 
ted, the concerned and men of good will, we shall be able to 
explore and to “come up with’—the very phrase has the 
tang of an underwater fiend—a solution. As soon as we 
recognize that a royal commission is not a sedative and that 
a national conference is a hazardous undertaking except 
as the first stage of a rigorous diagnosis or the culminating 
stage in a series of thorough investigations and well-argued 
prognoses, the more quickly will the process of education by 
congregation be seen for the fairly limited thing it is. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the plethora of public 
meetings on the problems of education, with the Ottawa 
gathering as the largest and best financed, will not induce 
in the public mind a serene belief that the issues involved 
are being adequately dealt with or properly approached. It is 
to the credit of many of the sponsors of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education that their claims for it were suitably 
modest. Study in commission, if we will, the land and 
building requirements of a good school system. Survey the 
nature of drop-outs and make changes in the approach to 
student guidance. Investigate the problems of Home and 
School relationships. But the plain fact is that the real 
educational needs of our time are a greater respect for 
teaching, a greater encouragement of learning and a greater 
tolerance for the forms and consequences of intellectual 
curiosity. 

Four hundred years ago came a cri de coeur from Bishop 
Latimer: “Therefore, for the love of God, appoint teachers 
and schoolmasters, you that have the charge of youth, and 
give the teachers stipends worthy of their pains that they 
may bring them up in grammar, in logic, in rhetoric, in 
philosophy, in the civil law, and in that which I cannot 
leave unspoken of, the word of God.” Written today, this 
might enjoin us to pay what the traffic will bear to men and 
women who have an incredibly persisting sense of avocation 
in order that the student may learn words that may be 
understood rather than enjoyed, may have some premonition 
of what is to come from a knowledge of what is and has been, 
suitably sifted through the cheesecloth of social studies, and 
may discover how to become suitably other-directed in a 
setting that is properly sociometric in form, all, as Mark 
Twain said, with “here and there a touch of good grammar 
for picturesqueness.” 

Allow for as much caricature as we can, there still comes 
from newspaper comment, radio argument and the conver- 
sation of parents, a concern for the future of what is real in 
our age. What are the drives that will change the dominant 
mores of our society sufficiently to give the teacher the 
position of privilege and responsibility that will make the 
best of us join his profession? What will lead us to recognize 
the virtues of teaching another living language at nine or 
ten or of inculcating the elements of the sterner disciplines 
at eleven or twelve and even of hinting that on occasion 
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learning may not be fun? How can we catch up with those 
who act on the conviction that education is a life-long 
process and give form and thought and encouragement to 
the capacity of the adult for orderly inquiry and reflection? 
Now that, in our search for survival, the new star out of 
the east has made wise men kings again in the popular mind, 
we must see that the educator has the power to teach and to 
argue in his own right and not as a public relations man 
for those who believe that power and success elsewhere make 
them an authority on education. The world of education is 
the whole world. We change one by changing the other. Con- 
ferences will help, but publicity must not lead us to believe 
that they are panaceas. As President Patton of Princeton 
once reminded us, we cannot say, “Madam, we guarantee 
results — or we return the boy.” D.M.F. 


Pensions Review 


The Government has announced another inquiry, this one 
into the features of the American Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance system that enable higher benefits to be paid than 
under our own Old Age Security program. The announce- 
ment followed by one week a policy restatement by the 
CCF favoring a contributory plan, but dramatically seized 
the initiative on the issue from the Liberal convention which 
two days later adopted a resolution favoring a similar re- 
design of the system they had introduced in 1952. 
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The attraction of the American system from the point 
of view of the politician is that it gives larger benefits and, 
because it is a “contributory” system, it does this, seemingly, 
at no cost to the treasury — that is, if one can maintain 
successfully that a compulsory deduction from the employee’s 
pay cheque and an equal contribution by the employer, both 
of which flow to the Treasury, are not taxes, Its attractive- 
ness from the point of view of the beneficiary are the higher 
payments, the lower qualifying age, and the provisions for 
survivors. But these benefits are available only to those who 
come under the program and continue to make contributions 
for a long enough period of time. Those who can’t come in or 
whose contributions are inadequate are likely to be those 
least able to make other provisions for their old age. Even 
after twenty years of operation of the system, of every six- 
teen retired persons receiving a pension cheque, eleven 
receive the insurance payment, but five require “means- 
tested” public assistance. 

There is no doubt that the problem of financing the re- 
tirement years of Canadian citizens requires re-examination. 
The increasing life-span, creeping inflation, high personal 
income taxes, the lack of transferability of employee pension 
rights and out-moded attitudes on the appointment of older 
persons, combine to aggravate the problem of the aged person 
as at no other time in our history. 

An important danger exists, however, that decisions will be 
taken in the heat of political huckstering rather than in the 
light of what is essential and what is economically possible. 
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The nature of the present one-man inquiry gives little pro- 
mise that it will either avoid the danger or produce a 
permanent solution. All the facts of the American Social 
Security system are not only available in the departments 
at Ottawa, but are well known to the Government and 
particularly to the Minister of Finance, an outstanding 
member of the Senate and House committee that examined 
the problem of old age security in 1950 and unanimously 
recommended the universal, flat-rate system we now have. 

That this system has defects is widely recognized, its chief 
weaknesses the lack of provision for survivors and the high 
entitlement age. But since it took a joint parliamentary 
committee weeks of analysis of the testimony of scores of 
expert witnesses to obtain the 1952 program, we are unlikely 
to get sound and acceptable changes without a similiar 
exhaustive investigation and a similar crystallization of 
public opinion. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ Canada’s domestic exports fell 11 per cent in October 
to $398,100,000 from last year’s corresponding October total 
of $449,100,000. 


@ Canada’s unfavorable foreign trade balance dropped to 
$737,500,000 at the end of October compared to $755,200,- 
000 at the same period in 1956. 





THE NEW MAN OF DISTINCTION 
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@ In an attempt to ascertain the facts behind the Govern- 
ment decision not to move into Canada House in New York, 
the Commons external affairs committee voted on Dec. 17 
to summon Ray Lawson, former Canadian Consul-General in 
New York, and William Zeckendorf, Manhattan real estate 
promoter, as witnesses. 


@ Daily output of crude oil in Alberta declined to an 
average of 261,505 barrels daily during the week ending 
Dec. 9. This was 7,656 barrels daily below the previous week 
and 178,541 barrels daily under the same week last year. 


@ The Federal Government announced on Dec. 17 that it 
would share with British Columbia on an 80-20 basis the 
cost of keeping the Britannia copper mine on Howe Sound, 
B.C. in production for another six months, to prevent a shut- 
down that would have put 700 men out of work. 


@ Transport Minister Hees announced that a $10,000,000 
shipbuilding program providing 3,500,000 man-hours of 
work will be stepped up to spread the work among various 
shipyards to assist winter unemployment. 


@ In spite of official Canadian protests, President Eisen- 
hower ordered on Dec. 24 a 15 per cent cut in crude oil 
imports in the U.S. West Coast area during the first half of 
1958. 


@ Bennett John Roberts, chairman of the National Harbors 
Board, will be the new president of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, it was announced by Transport Minister Hees 
on Dec. 23. 


@ Rail revenues of the C.P.R. declined between January 
and October by some $13,800,000; freight traffic revenues 
by $11,400,000, and revenues other than freight and pas- 
senger by $3,200,000. 


® Cash income of Canadian farms in the third quarter of 
last year fell to $638,000,000, down nearly 10 per cent from 
a year earlier, mainly owing to smaller prairie grain market- 
ings, especially in Saskatchewan. 


® From Dec. 27 to Dec. 29 the Canada Council held a con- 
ference with leaders in the fields of writing, music, the visual 
arts and the theatre at the Royal Military College in Kings- 
ton to ascertain the problems and difficulties faced by 
workers in the four fields and the ways in which the Canada 
Council might help them. The meeting was attended by 60 
persons, 


@ The budgetary surplus on operation in the first eight 
months of the fiscal year to Nov. 30 was $259,100,000, down 
from $387,600,000 a year ago. 


@ The Board of Transport Commissioners awarded the rail- 
ways at the end of December a $15,000,000 a year freight- 
rate increase of 3.6 per cent. Eight of the provinces—all 
but Ontario and Quebec—plan an appeal to the cabinet from 
this decision. 


@ The Immigration Department reported on Dec. 27 that 
8,089 persons emigrated from the U.S. to Canada during 
the first nine months of this year, the largest influx in 11 
years. During the last 10 years about 100,000 persons came 
to canada from the U.S. compared with about 300,000 
Canadians who emigrated to the U.S. 


®@ Canada’s population increased at a record rate in the first 
11 months of 1957, rising 516,000 to an estimated 16,860,- 
000 on Dec. 1. 


The Canadian Forum 


@ Le Theatre du Nouveau Monde—the Montreal French 
dramatic troupe—will play in New York in April, then 
proceed to Europe where it will play in Paris, Brussels, and 
possibly Yugoslavia. By July 17 it will be back in Canada, 
where it will appear at Stratford in August, then visit 15 
Canadian cities from Victoria, B.C. to St. John’s Newfound- 
land. Among the plays to be presented are three Moliére 
farces plus his full-length comedy, Le Mualade Imaginaire, 
Claudel’s L’Echange and a new Canadian play. The company 
is backed by two grants of $10,000 each from the Canada 
Council. 


@ Canadian automotive output in the calendar year 1957 
dropped 13.5 per cent below 1956. 


@ The consumer price index declined one-fifth of a point to 
123.1 at the start of December. 


@ The average farm income in Saskatchewan has declined 
from $1090 in 1956 to a new low of $550 in 1957. 


® Margaret Anglin, the noted Canadian actress, died on Jan. 
7 in Toronto at the age of 81. 


@ The University af Toronto has an enrollment of 13,030 
students in the current term, about double its pre-war 
population. 


@ Robert Schofield Morris, a Toronto architect, has been 
awarded the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for 1958. 
He is the first Canadian to receive the medal since 1915, 
when it was awarded to the late Frank Darling. 


@ A sharp decrease in Canadian imports in November, 
coupled with a moderate rise in exports, resulted in major 
improvement to Canada’s international trading position in 
the month and in the first 11 months of 1957. 


@ Prime Minister Diefenbaker declared on Jan. 9 that 
Canada’s concern lest its lead and zinc exports to the U.S. 
be restricted by quotas or higher tariffs has been very 
definitely and very clearly put to the Eisenhower admini- 
stration. 


@ In a speech before the Bond Club of New York on Jan. 9 
External Affairs Minister Smith told a group of U.S. busi- 
nessmen that Canada was surprised and dismayed at the 
Dec. 24 U.S. decision to reduce Canadian oil imports by 
15 per cent. 


@ Labor Minister Starr told the Commons on Jan. 10 that 
at Dec. 26 there were 698,153 persons registered for work 
with National Employment Service, almost double the 
figure for mid-November and more than at any time since 
the depression of the 1930’s. 


@ Four Sons of Freedom Doukhobors left Vancouver for 
Moscow on Jan. 3. They plan to look over Russian sites to 
relocate 2,500 members of the sect now in British Columbia. 


@ Health Minister Monteith announced on Jan. 10 that the 
government intends to move up the beginning of its parti- 
cipation in a national hospital insurance program by six 
months. The government will move at the next session of 
Parliament to make the effective date of federal contribution 
July 1, 1958 instead of Jan. 1, 1959. 


® Canadian construction contract awards last year fell 15.5 
per cent to $2,894,168,100 from the 1956 peak, but were 
still the third highest on record. The residential category 
dropped 18.5 per cent, business dropped 4 per cent, in- 
dustrial 12.6 per cent, engineering 22.8 per cent. 
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Our Greatest Poet -- 
A Century Ago 
Thomas R. Dale 


>THE greatest of Canadian poets, “a full head and shoul- 
ders above all others,” a poet who “belongs not to Canada 
alone, but to the world; as much as Tennyson or Long- 
fellow, as Carlyle or Emerson, he is indeed a citizen of the 
world.” z 

It is now just one hundred years since the most 
important book by the author thus described appeared for 
sale at B. Dawson and Sons, Great St. James Street, 
Montreal. A solid looking book with 315 pages of close 
type and a dull brown cover, it did not sell very fast, even 
at the modest rate of seventy-five cents a copy. Poems, 
especially long poetic dramas, have never sold very fast 
and the book-buyers in 1857 were not numerous. But in a 
few years time Saul, a drama by Charles Heavysege, had 
been hailed in London as “one of the most remarkable 
English poems ever written out of Great Britain” and had 
been praised by several critics in both London and New 
York. It was, in fact, the first Canadian poem to be so 
recognized, though Judge Haliburton’s Sam Slick, in prose, 
had already won fame. 

As the title indicates, Saul presents the story of the first 
King of the Hebrews, a strange story of war, ambition, 
jealousy and treachery, ending with the death of Saul in 
battle with the Philistine enemies of his people. The drama 
follows the events related in the first book of Samuel, 
augmenting and explaining them. But the author went 
further. Besides the human characters — from the thought- 
ful and passionate Saul and the cheerfully devout David to 
humorous pipe-smoking peasants and gossiping servants — 
Heavysege created a whole spirit world of angels and devils, 
fantastic but strangely human, to comment on and take 
part in the main action. 

Most interesting of these is Malzah, the lazy, sentimental, 
wryly humorous devil who is compelled to torture Saul. 
Like all his kind he is continually ordered about and dis- 
ciplined by the angels. Though he would much prefer to 
make love to his beloved she-devil Peyona or wander foot- 
loose through the air, he has to obey the stern commands of 
the austere angel Zelehtha. Knocked down by her into 
Saul’s palace he complains: 


Because, forsooth, I yesterday 
Flew up towards heaven, down pops me this virago; 
And with no warning, save her coming’s brightness 
Even as I whistling sat upon a bank 
Dastardly hurls a whirlwind at my flank. 
May the rigidity that haunts the age 
Of mortals hamper her aerial sinews! 


Only under compulsion does Malzah possess Saul. 


What hath Saul done to me that I should plague him? 
It goes against my heart and conscience thus 

To rack his body and deprave his mind. 

Oh how he groans and sighs and swears and reasons! 
Nay by the pith of goodness yet left in me, 

It me unfiends to see and listen to him. 


Yet he is a veritable devil, for he only has to breathe on 
Saul sleeping to rouse him in pain and horror. And, though 
he is witty and humorous on occasion, especially satiric 
towards his angel oppressors, Malzah tells us his inner 
misery: 


Ah weary! I am called the laughing devil, 

Yet I walk up and down existence weeping. 

But what when demons disbelieve their eyes, 
And their false ears for jests take my bewailings? 
Even Peyona does not know me truly, 

Nor ever will; I do not know myself... 


These characteristics make Malzah an interesting and 
sympathetic character, much more attractive than the 
austere angels. In a more serious vein Saul is a sympa- 
thetic hero. As we follow the events which lead Saul to 
suffer God’s displeasure and endure demonic possession, 
commit violent crimes and finally perish in hopeless battle, 
we realize that he is the victim of a harsh and unmerciful 
deity. Saul’s initial crimes are two. As newly anointed king 
he has to lead his army against a superior force of Philis- 
tines, but according to ceremonial law must wait for the 
high priest Samuel to offer a sacrifice. After waiting in 
vain seven days, his men deserting daily and the oppor- 
tunity for success dwindling, he at last offers the sacrifice 
himself. 


Seven days we have waited and he [Samuel] is not come. 
Bring the burnt-offering and peace-offering to mel 

Tis not the sacrificer, but the victim; 

Tis not the hand, but ’tis the heart, God looks at. 

Only after he has made the offering does Samuel arrive. 
Samuel at once denounces him and pronounces God’s judg- 
ment, that none of his descendants shall rule Israel. Saul, 
however, does win the battle after his son Jonathan with 
supernatural aid has driven the Philistines from their forti- 
fied camp at Michmash. 

Saul’s second offence, which cuts him off from God’s help 
completely, is his failure to slaughter every last living 
creature of the Amalekite nation. Completely successful 
in capturing the Amalekite town and killing the men, Saul 
forces himself to order the merciless killing of the aged, 
the women, and the children. This, according to Samuel, 
is God’s will. But as he comes from observing the horrible 
scene of destruction, sickened with the sight of bloodshed, 
he omits killing King Agag, the last survivor of his people, 
and some domestic animals which are to be sacrificed to 
God. 

But Samuel, learning of these omissions, denounces 
Saul even more bitterly than before and announces that 


he is deposed. seenaied 
amu 


Spirit perverse and ready to do evil, 
Thus hath God rent from thee today the kingdom 
And given it finally unto another, 
Better than thou... 
Saul 


I do confess my sin! 
Samuel 
That comes too late to stay thee on the throne. 
Saul 
Too late! Is there no pardon in the world? — 
Why I myself dispense forgiveness, even 
To culprits who have forfeited their lives. 
Is not thy God as merciful as man? 
Samuel 
He mercy shows to thousands who do keep 
His great commandments. 
Saul 
They who keep them need 


No mercy. 
The argument does not convince Samuel, who then pro- 
ceeds to slaughter Agag with his own hands, and with such 
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violence that the soldiers who see the remains are astonished. 
One comments: 


His hands are off, that sought to save his head, 
Which is disparted; and his arms and shoulders 
Are carbanodoed, minced; and gashed his loins, 
And all the cunning ways and means of life, 

The coiled bowels, liver, heart, and lungs. 


It is in this sequence of events that the real point of 
Heavysege’s work should be clear—though it was not 
clear to the reviewers who praised him. It is, quite simply, 
that the Jehovah of the Old Testament historical books is 
an unmerciful tyrant. The appalling story of the Amalekite 
massacre is told in detail. The only reason given is God’s 
arbitrary command, for though the Amalekites had attacked 
Israel in the past they had caused no trouble recently. 
Nor had they any chance to submit or repent. And obvi- 
ously the small children and babies so brutally killed are 
innocent. Yet God rewards the Hebrew soldiers by making 
their murderous actions pleasant. One of them comments: 


’Tis pleasant, too, to feed 
Thus the keen appetite of a gnawing grudge, 
Whilst we perform the mandate of Jehovah, 
And work with his commission .. . 


When I was killing such thoughts came to me, like 
The sound of cleft-dropped waters to the ears 

Of the hot mower, who stops thereat the oftener 
To whet his glittering scythe, and while he smiles . 
Forgets that he is weary. 


But Saul, who has had such a struggle to conquer his 
natural kindliness and mercy, becomes a hopeless criminal, 


not because he refused to carry out God’s command, but 
because King Agag and a few sheep and cattle were still 
alive when Samuel arrived. The cattle were to be sacrificed 
and Saul had made no plans about Agag’s future. 


The rest of Saul’s career is explained in terms of punish- 
ment and suffering. Cast off by God and deposed from the 
throne, tormented by Malzah and aware of the insecurity 
of his position, he grows more and more jealous of David, 
at last becoming murderous and treacherous. 


To blame Saul’s degeneration on God’s severity was cer- 
tainly a bold idea in 1857. Only a few crabbed philosophers 
and mad poets like William Blake or Percy Shelley had 
ever dared suggest that the God of some parts of the Old 
Testament was a very different Being from the God of 
Love proclaimed by Jesus. Two years later Charles Darwin 
was to challenge the whole world of scientific learning and 
theology in Origin of Species. And in far-off Natal Bishop 
Colenso had begun the studies which in a few years’ time 
would question the authenticity of the first books of the 
Bible. But to the readers of Saul these doubts were so re- 
mote that its unorthodoxy was not even noticed. 


The author of this potentially dangerous and explosive 
work was not a scientist or a theologian, but a wood-carver 
in a furniture factory. Charles Heavysege was born and 
brought up in the north of England and, like so many 
children of his time, began a life of hard work when he 
was only nine. Ten to thirteen hours a day, six days a 
week, in the factory or shop, with Sunday devoted to works 
of piety only, would seem to leave little room for education 
and relaxation. But Charles had some schooling, enough to 
develop a passionate love of poetry and drama. He used to 
tell how his teacher became irritated with his too frequent 
choice of Gray’s “Elegy” as a reading lesson, and with what 
pains he persuaded his mother to let him buy a cheap set 
of Shakespeare’s plays, 
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Long hours of work and brief hours of leisure devoted to 
reading Shakespeare, Milton, and the Bible did not make 
Charles Heavysege a mere drudge or recluse. In due course 
he married Mary Ann Oddy and in time was the father of 
seven daughters. He wrote much, destroyed much of what 
he wrote, at last published a poem The Revolt of Tartarus 
in 1852, and a year later moved to Canada. And in Montreal, 
as we have noted, at the age of forty this man of little 
education and mo leisure time by our standards, produced 
his remarkable poem. 

It is interesting to speculate on the author’s feelings as 
the first reactions to his book came to him. Like many 
other authors he must have been surprised at his readers’ 
lack of discernment. His daring questioning of God’s 
righteousness was overlooked, his hero Saul regarded as a 
study in evil. But he must have been relieved, too. Brought 
up in a strictly orthodox home, he can have had no expec- 
tation of tolerance or mercy from the devout, who could 
easily read his work as blasphemy. Sure as he was of the 
factual basis of Saul — every incident can be justified by 
reference to its source—— he must have felt on the verge 
of publication, as Saul in the poem says: 

I am as 
A shivering bather that upon the shore 
Looking and shrinking at the cold, black waves, 
Quick, starting from his revery, with a rush 
Annihilates his horror. 


But there was no uproar, and there was more praise than 
any book from Canada had received since Haliburton’s 
Sam Slick books twenty years earlier. When Heavysege 
was preparing a revised second edition of Saul he tried to 
give a stronger hint at the theme in a short preface. In 
summarizing the plot he writes: 

we see him deposed by God. Having failed to execute 

full judgment on Amalek we find his deposition confirmed 

and himself in the terrible possession of a demon. Under 
the influence, strengthened by jealousy we behold him 
attempting . . . the life of his benefactor David. 


But the inference that God was unduly harsh with Saul 
is left for the reader to draw. Heavysege apparently thought 
this was enough for the wise and did not insist any further. 
Perhaps his new work, writing for Montreal newspapers 
(work which left him even less leisure time), made him 
even less inclined to controversy. But, later, in Count 
Filippo and Jephtha’s Daughter, he returned to the theme 
of injustice and mercilessness. The heroine of Count 
Filippo is cruelly punished for a single fault while the worst 
sinners escape virtually scot free. And in Jephtha’s Daughter 
an innocent girl is condemned to be sacrificed because of 
God’s insistence on literal fulfillment of her father’s foolish 
vow. 

So Charles Heavysege had his brief hour of fame before 
he died at the age of sixty in 1876. Praised for the wrong 
reasons, the quiet and thoughtful rebel must have smiled 
wryly at his own ambition. His books survive unread from 
year to year in college and city libraries and a few passages 
are quoted in anthologies of Canadian poetry. But there is 
something heroic about this self-made poet, this quietly 
rebellious thinker and dreamer who somehow managed to 
crowd three full-time careers into his busy life and build 
himself a modest but enduring name. 
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The European Common 
Market 


Patricia van der Esch 


> THE COMMON MARKET treaty which was signed in 
Rome on March 25, 1957 has been duly ratified by the 
parliaments of the six countries concerned—France, Western 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg—and 
became effective on January 1, 1958. Within 12 to 15 years 
the treaty provides for the creation not only of a customs 
union, but also of an economic union between the six coun- 
tries. The customs union means that no member will levy 
duties on imports from other members while each member 
will have the same duties on goods entering from outside. 
The economic union goes further and provides for the 
harmonization of economic, financial and social policies and 
the free movement of capital and labor. 

Although the institutions have yet to be set up and the 
process of reducing tariffs will pass through four stages 
over a period of twelve years, the importance of a common 
market in Europe cannot be overemphasized. The last 
major experience with such a customs union was the Zoll- 
verein between Prussia and a group of Germanic states 
in 1833. The Zollverein played a major role in the unifica- 
tion of Germany. Will the Common Market also lead even- 
tually to political union in Europe? This is the great hope 
of those statesmen who have worked to bring it into being. 

It was in May, 1950 that Robert Schuman, then French 
Foreign Minister, proposed that the European Coal and 
Steel Community be set up. Jean Monnet nursed this first 
attempt at cooperation to success. Encouraged by the work 
of the Coal and Steel Community, the Foreign Ministers 
of the six countries set up a committee in June, 1955, pre- 
sided over by Paul-Henri Spaak, which was to explore the 
possibilities of extending the Coal and Steel Community to a 
general economic union. It was on the basis of the Spaak 
report that the present Common Market pact was negotiated. 

The treaty of the new European Economic Community 
envisages six principal institutions. First, there will be an 
assembly consisting of 132 members elected for a five- 
year term by the Parliaments of the six countries. Germany, 
France and Italy will each have 36 members, Belgium and 
Holland, 14 members and Luxembourg, 6. It will meet once 
a year to vote the budget and will have the power to dis- 
solve the Commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity, which is the executive body composed of nine 
persons. Thirdly, there is a Council consisting of one mem- 
ber of the governments of each of the six states which will 
act on recommendations from the Commission. A court of 
seven judges will interpret the treaty. Finally, there are 
two more bodies with purely advisory functions: an economic 
and social committee and a monetary committee. Euratom, 
a body which will coordinate the work of the six countries 
in atomic energy, and the Coal and Steel Community will 
form an integral part of the structure of the European 
Economic Community as the Assembly is common to all 
three. A European Investment Bank is also set up by the 
treaty. 

As far as the budget is concerned, Germany, France and 
Italy are to contribute 28% each, Belgium and Holland 
7.9% and Luxembourg .2%. Eventually it is hoped that 
the revenue received from a common tariff levied on im- 
ports from third countries will suffice to meet the expendi- 
tures, 

The population covered by the Common Market amounts 
to 164 million. According to figures published by the 
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Organisation for European Economic Cooperation, the 
gross national product of the area is more than double that 
of the United Kingdom and about one quarter that of the 
United States. Foreign trade per head of the population 
is only slightly lower to that of Britain and more than 
double that of the United States. The Common Market 
area accounts for more than 21% of the total of world 
imports and exports. The external world will thus have 
to deal with a powerful new economic unit. The bargaining 
power of the six countries will be great when it comes to 
admitting the products of other nations. Also, the exports 
of the area should become increasingly competitive as in- 
dustries are rationalized. 

The common tariff imposed by the Common Market area 
on goods from outside will be arrived at by taking an arith- 
metical average of the duties in force in France, Germany, 
Italy and Benelux as of January 1, 1957, item by item. 
It will apply to most finished goods, but special provisions 
are laid down limiting common duties on raw materials 
to 3%, on semi-manufactured goods to 10%, and coal 
and oil to 25%. At the end of the first stage of the treaty, 
which will be January 1, 1962, national tariffs which do 
not differ more than 15% from the average as of January 1, 
1957 shall be fixed at the average, and the amount by 
which other tariffs differ from the average shall be reduced 
by 30%. During the second and third stages, each con- 
sisting of four years, tariffs will be harmonized until the 
average is applied to all six countries. 

Duties on trade between the members will be abolished 
gradually over the transitional period of 12 to 15 years 
starting with a general 10% reduction on January 1, 1959. 
If the countries cannot agree about going forward to the 
succeeding reduction, more time is allowed for arbitration. 
There is also an agreement to share the cost of adjustment 
to the new conditions (for instance, the cost of moving 
workers to new towns or the cost of assistance to the un- 
employed) through a European Social Fund. 

The treaty expressly forbids restrictive practices in 
business. Government aid must be limited to projects serv- 
ing the community as a whole and not specific individuals 
or firms. Governments are only allowed to assist in natural 
calamities, for social assistance and the development of 
backward regions. There is also provision for a common 
policy to be worked out for transport between the six 
countries by road, rail and water. 

The most acrimoniously debated part of the treaty is 
that dealing with the overseas territories of the member 
countries which are associated with the Common Market. 
The reason is that Germany and Luxembourg are providing 
money for parts of the world in which they have no interest 
or responsibility. However, the French, who have by far 
the greatest interest in overseas territories, insist that a 
Development Fund be established during the first five 
years of the treaty to provide some of the capital badly 
needed by the colonies. Of the total of $581,250,000 France 
and Germany will each contribute $200,000,000, Belgium 
and Holland, $70,000,000, Italy, $40,000,000 and Luxem- 
bourg $1,250,000. 

The territories involved belong principally to France. 
They are: French West and Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, 
Comoro Islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon; New Caledonia; 
French possessions in Australasia; Southern and Antarctic 
territories; the autonomous republic of Togoland; and the 
Cameroons under French trusteeship. The list of territories 
for the other countries is short: the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi; Somalia under Italian trusteeship; and 
Netherlands New Guinea. The Common Market treaty 
provisions are directly applicable to Algeria and the Over- 
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seas Departments of France such as Martinique. The six 
countries will admit goods from overseas territories on the 
same basis as from the other member countries, but the 
overseas territories may maintain duties on goods from the 
Common Market area provided that the duty is the same 
for all. 

If a member state of the European Economic Community 
is in serious difficulties with respect to its balance of pay- 
ments, it may seek assistance from the other five and even 
take action in an emergency to restrict its imports without 
consulting the others, although it must keep them informed 
of the situation. It is unlikely that moral pressure and 
material penalties which would be involved would cause 
a secession. 

Meanwhile, negotiations continue within the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation concerning a free- 
trade area to extend over the whole of Europe. OEEC came 
into being in 1948 in order to coordinate Europe’s need for 
Marshall Aid and it has continued to operate in the field 
of freeing trade from quantitative restrictions. It includes 
six nations in addition to the members of the Common 
Market: the United Kingdom, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

A free-trade area differs from the customs union of the 
Common Market in one essential respect: tariffs would be 
abolished between the twelve countries of the free-trade 
area, but each would be free to impose its own tariffs toward 
the rest of the world. There are innumerable problems con- 
nected with a free-trade area which economists are now 
discussing and even if a satisfactory plan can be worked 
out, the earliest date for its coming into effect will be 1959. 
For example, American manufactured products may be faced 
by a higher tariff in the Common Market area than in 
Sweden. The goods could then be sent to Sweden and from 
Sweden re-exported, free of duty, to the Common Market 
countries because they are associated in the free-trade area. 
Then again, the United Kingdom, which exports 28% of 
its total to Western Europe, refuses to include agricultural 
products and this is not acceptable to the other countries. 

The six foreign ministers are meeting in Paris at the 
moment in order to choose the capital of the European 
Economic Community. This is a thorny question: Luxem- 
bourg refuses to give up the Coal and Steel Community; 
Brussels, Strasbourg, Milan and Turin are also candidates. 
The foreign ministers will also designate the nine members 
of the Commission of the Community, appoint a new Presi- 
dent and vice-President for the Coal and Steel Community 
and the five members of the Commission for Euratom. The 
new Commissions will begin work immediately, and it is 
hoped that the first Assembly will meet in March. 

Thus for the first time, following the example set by the 
Coal and Steel community, six European nations have agreed 
to give up part of their sovereignty for an unlimited period 
to the institutions of the Common Market where decisions 
will be made by majority vote in proportion to populations. 
It is an historic departure for Europe and for the world. 

Paris, January 7, 1958 
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Middle East Oil Today 


F. R. C. Bagley 
THIRD OF THREE ARTICLES 


® PROVIDENCE ACTED KINDLY in placing the world’s 
greatest oil deposits in some of the poorest countries of 
the M.E. In the aggregate these deposits, proved and prob- 
able, are so vast that a producing life of very many decades, 
perhaps longer, seems assured. They are not, however, in- 
exhaustible; indeed in two small countries, Bahrain and 
Qatar, they are likely (unless current offshore exploration 
yields results) to be exhausted within twenty years. There 
is also the potential threat to oil prices and profits from 
atomic or other technological developments. These considera- 
tions suggest that the producing countries ought to use the 
greatest possible proportions of their oil revenues for (i) 
development of their material and human resources in fields 
outside the oil industry and (ii) for accumulating financial 
reserves. Countries which possess few or no resources other 
than oil will particularly need financial reserves, because the 
oil industry, though not directly a large employer of labor, 
gives rise to accumulation of population in centres which 
would otherwise have little or no economic raison d’etre. 
Among the producing countries, only two, Iraq with 514m. 
inhabitants and Iran with perhaps 18m., are primarily agri- 
cultural. Iraq’s oil revenues, assuming full pipeline through- 
put, are now at about $175m. p.a., and Iran’s at about $200 
p.a. with large increases in prospect. Both countries possess 
unused water resources sufficient almost to double their 
present cultivated areas and could greatly expand agricul- 
tural output by improving methods. There are also oppor- 
tunities for profitable industrialization in fields other than 
textiles and building materials (the only ones in which pro- 
gress has yet been made) and for development of sulphur 
and salt deposits in Iraq and various minerals in Iran. Both, 
however, face formidable problems, such as salination of 
irrigated lands in Iraq and Khuzistan (Iran), difficulties 
and high costs of transport in Iran, and human, animal and 
plant diseases. No less formidable are their social problems. 
The cities, though the bases of their medieval brilliance 
long ago disappeared, have become flourishing centres of 
both modern and traditional civilization; but the rural areas 
for the most part remain “feudal” or tribal (and incidentally 
far more backward than those of Syria, Jordan, Egypt or 
Turkey). One result is a vast influx of illiterate unskilled 
labor from the countryside into city slums. Both govern- 
ments are now endeavoring to create a class of peasant 
proprietors by settling cultivators on state lands. With rising 
oil revenues they might even be able to buy out the land- 
owners in whole or in part and grant proprietary rights to 
the share-cropping tenants. But until the ignorance and 
financial weakness of the cultivators can be remedied, 
peasant proprietorship in irrigated areas is unlikely to suc- 
ceed, while qualified official or other supervisors are so 
scarce that collective farming would be impracticable even 
if it were thought desirable. Meanwhile, Iraq, with 35-40% 
of its people aged 9 or under, is experiencing a “population 
explosion,” and Iran may do likewise if security and health 
services continue to gain ground in the rural areas. Both 
countries, therefore, have ample opportunity for home in- 
vestment of their oil revenues. Each has with foreign help 
drawn up a national development plan, to which is allocated 
70% or 60% respectively of its oil revenues. The remainder, 
again on foreign advice, is allocated to current budgetary 
expenditure, particularly on human development such as 
education and health services without which full advantage 
cannot be drawn from the capital investments in irrigation 
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dams, roads, factories, buildings, etc. Iraq has completed 
her first 5 year plan and embarked on a second, while Iran, 
with greater difficulties to overcome, lost several years and 
is now in the second year of her 7 year plan, with most 
major projects on or not far beyond the drawing board. 
The inevitable initial delays leave unspent balances in hand, 
whose value as financial reserves was shown by Iraq’s ex- 
perience with the pipelines a year ago; but once the initial 
phase is passed, expenditures begin to rise rapidly. Iraq’s 
achievements have been truly remarkable, not only in flood 
control, water storage, communications, etc., but also in 
education, health, working class housing and land settle- 
ment. Children in state primary schools rose from 180,000 
in 1950 to 325,000 in 1956—a figure which nevertheless 
represents only one third of the children of school age 
(against two thirds in Syria and Jordan and 90% in the 
Lebanon); the limiting factor in Iraq is no longer money, 
but teacher training. 


Sa’udi Arabia, with the greatest oil reserves of all and oil 
revenues now perhaps at $350m. p.a. against other state 
revenues which probably do not (since the abolition of 
pilgrimage dues in 1952) exceed $50m. p.a., has probably 
about 414m. inhabitants: 1/3 city dwellers, 1/3 oasis cultiva- 
tors, and 14 beduin whose main source of livelihood, the 
camel, has steadily fallen'in value since the advent of the 
automobile and the aeroplane. The post-war onrush of oil 
wealth coincided with the decline in the late King Abdul 
Aziz’s faculties; chaos ensued in the royal and governmental 
finances (which were in no way separated), and peculation 
by Syrian and also native officials in the government’s 
service reached scandalous dimensions. The present ruler 
has made a certain amount of effort to improve things. The 
first detailed budget was published for 1954-55 (the present 
writer has not seen any subsequent one). It put total ex- 
penditure at $380m., including $45m. for projects and build- 
ings and $36m. for payment of debts from previous years; 
the rest was for current items, among these being defence 
$132m. (including desert security $54m.), education $13m., 
public health $12m., agriculture $414m., “secret” and “un- 
foreseen” $6m., and various items for royal expenses, sub- 
ventions to individuals etc. $264m. Reports suggest that 
expenditures on education (both modern and traditional) 
and also on defence have been increased of late. Arabs ex- 
pect munificence and hospitality from a king; but hordes 
of royal relatives, tribal leaders and others are housed and 
kept at the capital, Riyadh, in varying degrees of modern 
luxury, and with few exceptions are excluded from govern- 
ment service or other useful work on account of their un- 
certain political reliability and of their ignorance (though 
schools are provided for their children). Riyadh now has 
250,000 inhabitants, and excessive pumping has so reduced 
the yield of its recently sunk artesian wells that water is 
brought by truck from oases 100 miles away and the King 
plans to lay a water pipeline from Basra. Agricultural de- 
velopment in the oases of Nejd and Hasa has been consider- 
able; except for a mechanized farm in the Kharj oasis 
near Riyadh which is run by Americans and supplies the 
royal kitchens, it has been the work of private entrepreneurs, 
mostly officials and merchants with money, whose reckless 
use of modern water-raising techniques threatens the water- 
table no less than the rights of the original cultivators. 
Modern ports have been constructed at Jedda and at Dam- 
mam on the Gulf, and a railway has been built from Dam- 
mam to Riyad; it shows a profit only because no road has 
been contructed between the two points. Mecca and Jedda 
have been furnished with piped water and linked with each 
other and with Medina by asphalt road; much has been done 
to provide facilities for the pilgrims, and the mosques of the 
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two holy cities have been repaired. Probably because of the 
régime’s Wahhabi (fundamentalist) prejudices, nothing has 
been done, however, to create centres of international Islamic 
learning in the holy cities. The rest of the Hejaz and the 
relatively well-watered province of Asir seem to have been 
neglected; historic oases such as Khyber and Najran remain 
depopulated on account of malaria. Meanwhile large sums 
have been spent on propaganda in the Fertile Crescent and 
Persian Gulf states, and loans of $6m. and $10m. were 
granted to Syria in 1949 and 1955 to support anti-Hashimite 
governments in that country; last May, however, Sa’udi 
Arabia undertook to subsidize Jordan’s Hashimite régime 
to the tune of $14m. p.a. 

Manifestly the Sa’udi government could and should spend 
far more than it does on communications, agriculture, public 
health, education of the right kind etc. in order to help its 
people, and especially the beduin, to find new means of 
livelihood. Even if this were done, however, the whole of 
the oil revenues could probably not be usefully spent within 
the country. As yet no financial reserve has been accumu- 
lated; indeed the government is said to draw advance pay- 
ments from ARAMCO extending well into the future. The 
Americans strictly avoid interference in Sa’udi affairs; if 
they give advice, they do not press it. 

The Persian Gulf states, all of which are politically linked 
with Britain, used to live from the sea. Muscat’s sailors van- 
quished the Portuguese and founded Zanzibar; Bahrain is 
the the centre of trade within the Gulf and of the pearl in- 
dustry, Kuwait the shipbuilding centre where dhows and 
“booms” are built; the Trucial States had only piracy and 
a little pearling. Steamships and Japanese cultured pearls 
have hit these activities hard. Bahrain has an oasis, but only 
Muscat has considerable cultivated areas, in the Batina 
coastal strip and in Oman and Dhofar. Bahrain (pop. 
150,000, 95% Arabic-speaking, 5% Persian-speaking, 40% 
Sunnite and 60% Shi’ite) receives a steady but probably 
short-lived oil income of $9m. p.a., one-third of which is 
invested in local development and in a reserve in London 
and the rest of which provides for most of the government’s 
expenses including those of the ruling family (considered 
excessive by some local nationalists). Barren Qatar (pop. 
30,000) now receives perhaps equally short-lived oil revenues 
of about $75m. p.a., which after covering the needs of the 
ruler and his government and the cost of schools, hospitals, 
roads, a harbor etc., are invested as a reserve in London. 
Among the no less barren Trucial States (total pop. 80,000), 
some offer oil prospects—as yet unproved—and receive 
payments for exploration rights, while others do not, and 
there is thus great jealousy between them. Impoverished 
Muscat and its dependencies can now at last look to oil 
for a brighter future. Both Muscat and the Trucial States 
are threatened by Sa’udi claims to their potential oil areas, 
while Iran maintains a historic claim to Bahrain. These 
claims have been one factor in the failure of British schemes 
to spread the oil wealth more evenly among the Persian 
Gulf States by bringing about some sort of federation be- 
tween them; other factors have been their mutual jealousies 
and the considerable differences which exist in their geo- 
graphical and economic positions, sociological levels and 
sectarian affiliations. 

The remaining Persian Gulf state, Kuwait (pop. now 
perhaps 250,000) possesses the largest single oilfield in the 
world, another field recently discovered at great depth near 
the disputed Iraqi frontier and a half share in the field 
in the Kuwaiti-Sa’udi Neutral Zone—but no fresh water 
(it used to be brought by boat from the Shatt al-Arab but 
is now distilled from the sea by giant condensers). Oil 
revenues now run at perhaps $375m. p.a. with great rises 
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impending. The successive rulers of the house of Sabah have 
like their people maintained a tradition of modest living 
and hard-headed business. The people are more akin to 
those of southern Iraq and in bygone times handled part 
of the trade of Najd and Hasa; but geography suggests 
that, as contemplated by the German Baghdad railway pro- 
ject before 1914, Kuwait should provide the deep-water 
Gulf outlet for Iraq and the Fertile Crescent and that its 
sailors should provide the manpower for their future mer- 
chant marine and navy. Some Iraqi nationalists from time 
to time raise historical claims to Kuwait. Recent projects 
involving Kuwaiti-Iraqi cooperation, such as a water pipe- 
line from the Shatt al-Arab to Kuwait and an oil terminal 
for Iraq in Kuwaiti territory, have run onto the rock of 
the Kuwaiti ruler’s and his people’s intense jealousy of 
their independence—a jealousy exhibited not only towards 
Iraq but also towards Sa’udi Arabia. The Kuwaitis are 
virtually knocking down their city with the object of re- 
building it as the finest in the M.E. Hospitals, schools, col- 
leges as fine as any in the world are going up, with free 
school meals, and with teachers drawn from Egypt and 
Jordan, the only Arab countries with teachers to spare. 
Possessing as they do complete freedom from currency re- 
strictions, customs duties or direct taxation, and possessing 
furthermore a flair for business, the Kuwaitis also wish to 
turn their city-state into a great centre of international com- 
merce and banking. After the modest costs of administration 
and the massive costs of development have been provided, 
well over half the oil revenues (this writer has not seen any 
figures) remain to be invested, in the name of the Kuwaiti 
government (not the ruler) and by a board of experts, in 
British, American and Canadian stocks and long and short 
term bonds quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 


Suggestions that the oil-producing countries might share 
their revenues with other M.E. countries, or Arab countries, 
raise complex problems. On what basis should the revenues 
be shared? Should Morocco and Tunisia be included, or 
only the members of the Arab League? Those of the pro- 
ducing countries which accumulate reserves, and above all 
Kuwait, invest them in London; while Sa’udi Arabia ought 
to accumulate reserves, but does not. On the principle that 
eggs should be distributed among several baskets, prudence 
suggests that these investments should be spread inter- 
nationally; but a proportion at least might be wisely and 
profitably invested in the non-oilbearing Arab countries. 
Overpopulated Egypt in particular desperately needs capital 
for industrialization and water conservation, whether by an 
Aswan dam or some technically sounder project. So too does 
Syria with its agricultural and industrial potentialities, and 
the Yemen if it is to emerge from its medieval backwardness. 
There is of course a risk that for political reasons the Egyp- 
tian and Syrian governments might confiscate or “nationa- 
lize” investments and repudiate loans, just as they have 
repudiated their undertaking to subsidize Jordan; on the 
other hand, they might perhaps never have aligned them- 
selves with Russia and sought Russian loans if Sa’udi or 
Kuwaiti oil funds had been invested in Egyptian or Syrian 
development. 


The problem could perhaps best be approached from a 
geographical angle. Egypt has always been Sa’udi Arabia’s 
main supplier of foodstuffs and many other goods (through 
Jedda). and until very recently the two countries were close 
allies. The Yemen also has close links with Sa’udi Arabia, 
and with its artisan tradition might develop industries to 
supply the Sa’udi market. These considerations suggest that 
rs reserve funds might be invested in Egypt and the 
7emen, 
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Jordan, where a problem of landiess peasants had arisen 
even before the Arab refugees lost their lands and homes, 
forms historically and culturally part of geographical Syria, 
which in turn has historical and economic links with Iraq. 
Syria can irrigate Im. acres of new lands on the Euphrates 
(for which purpose much of the Russian loan is to be used), 
but will need them mainly for settling surplus population 
from some of her own provinces (Jebel Druze, Hauran, 
Lattakia). Iraq can irrigate 4%m. acres of new lands; 
this is being done at a rate of 150,000 acres p.a., on which 
peasant proprietors are being settled at a rate of 15,000 
heads of family p.a. For some years these lands will be 
needed for Iraqi peasants from locally overpopulated prov- 
inces (Amara, Muntafik, Basra), but thereafter Iraq will 
probably welcome agricultural immigrants from Jordan, 
provided that their claims for their losses in Palestine are 
not prejudiced. It is doubtful, however, whether agricultural 
resettlement can ever absorb the entire surplus population of 
Jordan (or of the Lebanon). There will also be need of 
large-scale industrialization, for which Syrians and Lebanese 
have already shown aptitude and for which the general 
educational level is adequate. But this will not be possible 
unless the governments concerned, which at present pursue 
such divergent policies, can agree on a federation or at 
least a common market of the Fertile Crescent countries. 
Iraqi advocates of Fertile Crescent federation, such as Nuri 
al-Sa’id and Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali, have never stated that 
Iraq would share her oil revenues with her prospective 
federal partners, but clearly she would have to do so on 
some basis or other; and in that case the fulfilment of 
Iraq’s development plan would be slowed down, though the 
common market might bring compensating advantages. 
If Kuwait were to join the federation, this need not occur; 


by doing so, and by investing a reasonable proportion of 
its wealth in the development of the whole Fertile Crescent, 
the Kuwaiti government could make a decisive contribution 
to the long-term prosperity of the whole region including 
that of Kuwait itself as the region’s principal eastern 
marine outlet. Not only Kuwaiti particularism, however, 
but also now the Cold War, form obstacles to such a solution. 


The Blue Guitar 


Robert Kroetsch 


® ALL HIS LIFE, Ben sometimes felt, he had been trying 
to keep kids out of mischief. If they weren’t climbing trees 
to steal crows’ eggs, they were skiing down snow-covered 
strawpiles on barrel staves, and breaking their bones on 
the frozen horse turds at the bottom. There was always 
something. And now even his brother was siding with the 
kids. 

“But what were they doing in a boxcar?” Ben insisted. 
“T warned those boys a dozen times.” 

“T know, Ben,” Freddie said. Freddie was a stout, tower- 
ing man, and now he was standing awkwardly at Ben’s 
bedside. “You told them.” 

“Why don’t they listen?” Ben pulled the handmade quilt 
up to his armpits. He had gotten up to answer when the 
knock came at his door. As soon as he recognized his 
brother by the light of the lamp, he turned without speak- 
ing, walked back to his bedroom, set the lamp on the 
dresser, and crawled back into bed. 

“They were playing hobo,” Freddie said. “The way kids 
do. Then they sneaked into your elevator to ride on the 
man-lift. And when they came out it was pitch dark, and 


somebody stepped on the guitar,” 
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“And you’d buy him another one?” 

“It’s all the kid had.” Freddie started to take off his 
dirty, crownless felt hat, but left it on. “Other kids got 
everything, Ben. But none of them had a guitar like my 
boy’s.” 

“Your boy’s!” Ben folded the embroidered pillow double 
to raise his head. “Ben Junior’s, you mean. Say it. The 
last thing the damned young fool touched before he crawled 
onto a bucking horse and got himself killed.” 


Ben’s son was recently dead, and his wife had died years 
earlier when a train struck a car in which she was a pas- 
senger. Yet Ben went on working every day in his grain 
elevator, saving every penny he earned. The Messner boys, 
as the town called the two brothers, seemed to be related 
in name only. For Freddie had a pregnant wife, a son, 
and three daughters, yet he piled up his debts first, then 
drayed or plowed gardens or hauled water or flooded the 
skating rink, or did whatever was exactly sufficient to pay 
the debts and leave a little beer money. 

“He wasn’t a damned fool,” Freddie said, staring now 
at the worn hand-woven rug on the floor beside the bed. 
“People came from miles to stampedes, just to hear him 
sing.” 

“Blow out the lamp and get out,” Ben said, a habitual 
insistence rising in his voice. He pointed at the coal oil 
lamp sitting on the dresser. The power line had come through 
town nine years earlier, but as long as electricity could be 
switched on or off at someone else’s fancy, Ben wasn’t going 
to have it in his house. Suddenly he turned his back to 
Freddie and pretended he was falling asleep. “Get out.” 

“I just want to tell you something first,” Freddie said. 
He stepped back and leaned against the wall under a faded 
photograph of a sod shack. “You’re the damned fool.” 

“He was a damned fool,” Ben said. “Getting a saddle 
horn run through his belly.” : 

“And you’re a damned stingy tightwad,” Freddie said. 

“Because I won’t lend you some money?” 

“Because the kids call you Old Highpockets when you 
try to hire them to shovel wheat. Hell, the church ladies 
won’t even ask you for beans any more when they hold a 
bean supper. You drove your own son out of his home.” 

“That’s a lie,” Ben said. 

“He came to me,” Freddie said. “To get ten dollars so 
he could pay the entry fee at his first stampede.” 

“That’s a lie!” Ben rolled onto his back again. 

“He was going to steal if he had to,” Freddie said. “I 
didn’t want a thief in the family.” 

“T offered him more than your boy will ever get.” 

“Ben Junior wanted to sing,” Freddie said. 

“Sing, you say! I offered him the best farm in the prov- 
ince. I would have bought him every acre I lost in the 
Depression.” 

“That was your notion,” Freddie said. He swung care- 
lessly at a moth that had gotten into the room and was 
flying in crazy circles toward the light. “He had a notion 
he could sing like nobody else in the world.” 

“And I suppose he had a notion he could ride any buck- 
ing horse?” 

“He just tried it for the money,” Freddie said, jingling 
some keys in the pocket of his faded blue denim jacket 

“He wasted money.” 

“He needed the money,” Freddie said. “He had a chance 
to go on television, and he needed some decent clothes.” 

“A cowboy outfit, I suppose,” Ben said, closing an under- 
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wear button over his thin chest. “Why didn’t you buy him 
that too?” 

“T didn’t have the money,” Freddie said. 

“And I suppose you bought his guitar for him?” 

“Tf I had that kind of money, I wouldn’t be here asking 
you for a loan.” 

“Loan! A handout. How much did you plan on borrow- 
ing to buy a guitar?” 

“A blue one like Ben Junior’s will cost two hundred 
dollars.” 

“Two—” Ben flung back the quilt and leaped out of 
bed. “Two hundred dollars! That boy paid two hundred 
dollars for a guitar!” 

“He wanted a good one.” 

“Two hundred dollars! He could have bought a heifer 
or some seed wheat.” 

“He could have,” Freddie said, jingling his keys. “But 
a heifer wasn’t the thing he wanted.” 

The crazily circling moth brushed Ben’s cheek and he 
swung at it savagely. He was standing now barefoot in 
the middle of the room, dressed only in his summer-weight 
long underwear. He caught the moth and held it cupped 
in his callused hand. 

“Ben Junior—” Freddie said. “The people came from 
miles just to hear him sing. My boy wants to be like that. 
He wants to sing.” 

“Let him get killed on a bronco too.” 

“T don’t aim to have him ride,” Freddie said, shifting 
from one foot to the other. “I got the job of flooding the 
rink this year. I’ll have the money by spring.” 


Ben stood motionless. It was fall now, and the skating 
rink outside his back door was only a patch of dry weeds. 
In other years he had looked forward to the noise of 
children, the couples skating in the evening, the hockey 
game on a Saturday afternoon. At least then he knew 
where his son was. He remembered fondly young Ben 
taking off his shin pads, or taping a hockey stick, and he 
remembered the anguish of watching his son thaw out a 
frozen toe, or the moment’s terror when a scream came 
from the rink. 

Now Ben walked over to the coal oil lamp and dropped 
the moth into the plain glass globe. He stood slouched 
by the dresser, a small man, brushing the grey dust off 
his hand. 

“T guess I’m like you in some ways,” Freddie said, “no 
matter what people say.” 

“How on God’s earth are you like me?” 


Freddie pointed at the moth fluttering wildly inside the 
globe. “That way you can say the flame did it.” 

Ben grunted as if hit. “Get out!” he shouted. He held 
his hand to the top of the globe and blew out the lamp. 
“Go on! Get home!” 

Freddie bumped the wall in the dark, then was gone 
out the door. A moment later there was the jingle of harness 
as the tugs jerked tight on the dray’s doubletree; there 
was the quick muted clop of hoofs on the dirt street. 

Ben slumped onto the edge of the bed. He twisted the 
old handmade quilt into his fists, caught his breath, 
listened. 

Then he put his fists over his ears. 

Even in the darkness he could hear the moth, breaking 
its wings on the hot glass. 
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Five Poems 
Irving Layton 


Sheep 


Like a socialist I knew, a simple soul, 
These two sheep, male and female, stare at us 
from their fold; 
And their faces are fine, fine and sensitive 
With the proper intensity of reserve. 
Even the credulity, so water clear in them, 
is attractive. 


Yet, indifferent to the impression they make, 

They crouch on their mat of dung or with the poise 
of a philosopher seek 

The rough part of the post which they know well 

To scrape against it thier purloined fleece and fell; 

Staring, warily staring, wearily staring, with a mien 
silly and gentle—and cynical. 


Amazed? No, but look at those fine musicians’ faces again; 
More particularly, the ebony line of the mouth 

curving long and thin. 
Do you see it? Would you not say that’s the smile 
You’ve caught and watched on the face of someone 

who, while he’s too meek to defend himself, 
Sees through and despises your guile? 


I'll tell you something else about sheep 
You haven’t noticed, see them as much as you wish 
in your sleep; 


They’re neither-this-nor-thats, half-and-halfs if you prefer. 


I’ve asked you to take in they scrub their fleece, 
standing wrapt like a philosopher; 
Their itchy, bulky, dung-matted, grey-dirty fleece 
yet, look down—what feet! the trim feet of a dancer. 


And there’s also this: they’re practical, prudent. 
Or they seem so, yet they also somehow contrive to appear 
gullible and vacant. 


Here again is that unsatisfactory, disdain-making quality: 


that of the half-and-half, the in-between. 
I should expect my gifted and temperamental daughter 
If she flew high, then came down to failure 

to look afterwards as silly and circumspect 
As this sheep and his dam. 


But Christ, the whole world moves in on this fold. 
All, all, have become mixtures: alloys, neither 
pure tin nor gold. 
Integrity’s gone. And I myself at my wife’s deathbed 
Shall, I know, weep: weep like Othello, be 
grief-rent and troubled 
Yet note the small cost of some extra flowers or bulbs. 


Whatever Else Poetry Is Freedom 


Whatever else poetry is freedom. 

Forget the rhetoric, the trick of lying 

All poets pick up sooner or later. From the river, 

Rising like the thin voice of gray castratos—the mist; 
Poplars and pines grow straight but oaks are gnarled; 
Old codgers must speak of death, boys break windows; 
Women lie honestly by their men at last. 


And I who gave my Kate a blackened eye 
Did to its vivid changing colours 
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Make up an incredible musical scale; 

And now I balance on wooden stilts and dance 
And thereby sing to the loftiest casements. 
See how with polish I bow from the waist. 
Space for these stilts! More space or I fail! 


And a crown I say for my buffoon’s head. 

Yet no more fool am I than King Canute, 
Lord of our tribe, who scanned and scorned; 
Who half-deceived, believed; and, poet, missed 
The first white waves come nuzzling at his feet; 
Then damned the courtiers and the foolish trial 
With a most bewildering and unkingly jest. 


It was the mist. It lies inside one like a destiny. 
A real Jonah it lies rotting like a lung. 

And I know myself undone who am a clown 
And wear a wreath of mist for a crown; 

Mist with the scent of dead apples, 

Mist swirling from black oily waters at evening, 
Mist from the fraternal graves of cemeteries. 


It shall drive me to beg my food and at last 

Hurl me broken I know and prostrate on the road; 
Like the huge toad I saw, entire but dead, 

That Time mordantly had blacked; O pressed 

To the moist earth it pled for entry. 

I shall be I say that stiff toad for sick with mist 
And crazed I smell the odour of mortality. 


And Time flames like a paraffin stove 

And what it burns are the minutes I live. 

At certain middays I have watched the cars 

Bring me from afar their windshield suns; 

What lay to my hand were blue fenders, 

The suns extinguished, the drivers wearing sunglasses— 
And it made me think I had touched a hearse. 


So whatever else poetry is freedom. 


Laurentian Rhapsody 


Tomorrow my little one will come. 
She alone reckons me as I am: 


Sensual, argumentative 
(Only when sober) lazy and naive. 


And she’s wise in other ways: she’s neat 
And her small body is fragrant sweet. 


And it’s a miracle one this young 
Should have the mastery of her tongue. 


She says she loves my distinguished ears 
And I have likened her breasts to pears. 


Well, she’ll bring books, Bacardi rhum 
And her own irreplaceable bum. 


And I'll pretend I am Bliss Carman, 
That tramp and terrible bohemian. 


And Kit—but what native poetess 
Was other than over-virtuous? 


So to our own act: we sit near the stove; 
When it grows too warm—why, we make love! 


Should the paraffin fire die down 
We skip out on love and zip to town. 


Our game? She asks the bartenders there, 
Do they know a sweetheart that’s more fair. 
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Since they don’t they must give Kit and me 
A double glass of Irish whiskey. 


Then off we zoom to the next village 
To find a priest who can guess my age. 


As much as he tries, he cannot tell. 
His forfeit: he must ring his church bell. 


Ring out to the cold Laurentian sky; 
They sweep to the grave gray hair, bright eye. 


O ring out, harsh bells, ring out my years: 
In a young girl’s arms there are no tears. 


And they who smile, say the moral’s old, 
Had best apply it before they’re cold. 


Let’s lose no time but make a fine feast. 
Invite the bartenders and the priest. 


Let them come, be merry for our sake 
In this rented cabin by the lake. 


The bartenders can’t leave, they’ve business; 
But the young priest will send his mistress. 


And since you’re fair and I am forty-six 


We’ll—forgive the rhyme—we’ll teach her tricks. 


And we’ll make such noise the fish shall come 
To lead us out in a moonlight swim. 


On a rock the priest’s girl will preside 
While Beauty and Age swim side by side. 


Bless the mistress, bless her young priest, 
Bless my gray hairs and your lovely breast. 


Bless the village, O bless this cabin, 
And bless the waters where ends all sin. Amen. 


Poem for the Next Century 


The old lights are broken. 
Politics, religion, 
Conscience, the perplexity 
Of right and wrong—O pity 
The baffled heart of Christ! 
All fug, all hovering mist. 


Will from individual truth 

Come charity or death? 

Like a sick lamp the Faith blinks. 
We ask and ask while hearts shrink 
To fibres and cells, our loves 
Ridiculous as brief. 


This is the house the jacks built 
Out of hemlock and gilt: 

The saints and lovers are dead 
And all is common as bread. 
Now none believe in greatness, 
The dwarfs possess the bridges. 


Crushed is the light, yet chromium 
Neither shines nor warms as sun. 
Cunning eyes gleam in the murk. 
Points of light? Perhaps. Who’ll walk 
Into the sunlight and air, 

Pitch and build his folly there? 


And praise the stellar night, 
The made-human infinite; 


In the burning cosmos find 
The lineaments of mind, 
The throbbing of space akin 
To the heart and not alien? 


Cote Des Neiges Cemetery 


As if it were a faultless poem, the odour 

Is both sensuous and intellectual, 

And of faded onion peel its colour; 

For here the wasting mausoleums brawl 
With Time, heedless and mute; their voice 
Kept down, polite yet querulous— 
Assuredly courtesy must at last prevail. 


Away from the markings of the poor, 

On slope and summit, the statuary is vain 

And senatorial (now the odour’s 

A high-pitched note, piercing the brain) 

Where lying together are judge and barrister 
And some whose busts look on a shrunk estate. 


Persuade yourself it is a Warner set 

Unreal and two-dimensional, a facade, 

Though our mortal tongues are furred with death: 
A ghost city where live autumn birds flit 

And small squirrels dart from spray to spray 

And this formal scene is a kind of poetry. 


Especially the tomb of Moise Wong, alien 
And quaint among French Catholic names 
Or the drainage pipes inanimate and looped 
You may conceive as montrous worms. 
Undying paradox! Yet, love, look again: 
Like an insinuation of leaves in snow 


And sad, sad with surrender are the tablets 

For the Chinese nuns; or, a blade between, the rows, 
Exact as alms, of les Sourdes et Muettes 

And of les Aveugles:—and this, this dear girl, 

Is the family plot of Pére Loisel and his wife 

Whose jumbled loins in amorous sweat 

Spawned these five neat graves in a semicircle. 


Film Review 


® THIS IS THE SEASON when whimsical lists of the 
year’s ten best films appear in almost every publication. 
Columnists perpetuate this tradition because they love to 
dogmatize. Readers tolerate it because they love to see 
such exhibitions of capriciousness and irony. Tradition has 
now become habit and replaced merit, however, as it must 
be admitted that the films of the past year have all been 
second-rate. 

But 1957 may be remembered as a transitional year in 
the history of film production. In Hollywood independent 
producers have come into their own and brought much 
more individuality and style with them, even into big-budget 
films. The river of “easterners,” though all over-praised, 
has swollen and will probably pour the most fertile silt into 
commercial theatres. 

The British provided the greatest surprise. Several of 
their releases actually broke from the genteel pretensions 
and documentary dullness which have enervated the in- 
dustry since the war. Work on foreign locations has produced 
such honestly perceptive films as High Tide at Noon and 
The Shiralee. Though both films have difficulty in con- 
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cealing their thin novelettish origins, they have a genuine 
quality—a hard thing to come by in movies. This arises 
from the authentic locales and the fact that the dramatic 
problems are in proportion to the modesty of the inhabi- 
tants and their professions, lobster fishing and itinerant 
labor. The Shiralee is particularly successful. It has a 
brusque tang indicative of the quality of life and manners 
in rural Australia among the vanishing breed of swagmen. 
High Tide at Noon rings true in its presentation of the 
settled prejudices and behaviour of the impoverished de- 
scendants of Nova Scotia’s Gaelic pioneers, but its weakly 
Canadian cast. gives a contrived performance. There has 
never been a feature film about Canada done with the 
indigenous conviction evident in The Shiralee. Canada is 
a remarkable country: insufficiently vulgar for the movies 
and too coy for the arts. 


Even more exhilarating is the appearance of two small 
films. Woman in a Dressing Gown, developed from a TV 
play, may be to the British industry what Marty was to 
the American. Manuela, 1957’s version of Brief Encounter, 
may also be looked back to as a germinal film of Britain’s 
hoped-for film renaissance. The latter was released here as 
filler on a double-bill under the obnoxious title of Stowaway 
Girl. It tells the story of a gin-soaked 43-year-old captain’s 
passion for the half-breed girl found on board. A lone girl 
stranded on a ship at the mercy of captain and crew during 
a long slow voyage is a favorite melodramatic device re- 
curring constantly in British films. Usually her presence 
results in a breakdown of discipline and near catastrophe. 
A sensuous maiden materializing where the most severe 
concept of duty ordinarily reigns is a provocative image. 
Is it an unconscious symbol of oak-hearted Britain’s con- 
temporary desire to give in to self-indulgence and to the 
devil with defence and taxes? It is significant that the ship 
has seen better days, like her chief who growls “I’m the 
master of a filthy hulk and I don’t like it.” 


Stowaway Girl is not an obscure artistic masterpiece but 
it is peculiarly compelling. Otto Heller’s magnificent photog- 
raphy is largely responsible for the atmosphere; his many 
close-ups produce a feeling of bare-bones intimacy and the 
burning of the ship is a pyromaniac’s dream. The close-ups, 
an older Trevor Howard, the fleeting realization of passion, 
the lack of a climactic embrace on screen—all are reminis- 
cent of Brief Encounter. That film’s strength lay in its 
detailed depiction of the milieu and inhibitions of English 
smal] income suburbia. Stowaway Girl sheds the white collar 
and the result, though not so successful, is more vital, the 
characters more complex. 


A typesetter’s omission in last month’s column produced 
a howler of libellous proportions. A sentence which read 
“On a visit to the set of Lucky Jim, Kingsley Amis pro- 
nounced her [Sharon Acker] to be just like Jim Dixon .. .” 
should have read “On a visit to the set of Lucky Jim, 
Kingsley Amis pronounced her to be just like he had 
imagined Christine. She pronounced him to be just like Jim 
Dixon—rather vague and erratic in manner . . .” Assuredly, 
Sharon Acker is not “just like Jim Dixon’’! Joan Fox. 


HIGHT 
POtlo, 
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Radio and Television 


® IF MZENSK COULD HAVE its Lady Macbeth, why 
shouldn’t Toronto be allowed its own Samuel Johnson in 
the slightly sinister person of Nathan Cohen? Or maybe 
it was Cassandra who served as the archetypal inspiration 
for Mr. Cohen’s recent utterances on Canadian culture as 
reported by the Toronto Star Weekly (Jan. 18-58). 

In this popular weekly, which is practically given away 
with every grocery order in our supermarkets, Mr. Cohen 
says a great many things about himself, Canadian culture, 
the CBC, and Canadian drama. Some of what he says is 
challenging, and some of it, such as, “I am the only drama 
critic in Canada,” is merely the lather of a very poor soap 
—irritating, but not to be taken seriously. 

Considering Mr. Cohen’s location in our cultural life, we 
ought to take seriously what he has to say about Canadian 
culture. He describes himself in terms of contemporary 
architecture as a split-level personality, and maybe this 
explains the contradiction between what he says and what 
he does. He says he believes in integrity and in telling the 
truth. At ihe same time he earns at least a part of his living 
as the script editor of CBC’s Television Theatre which puts 
on about forty, hour-long, live plays a year. 

At one point Mr. Cohen defends the CBC as an instrument 
for Canadian consciousness and unity—which is another 
way of describing one aspect of the culture of a country— 
and at another point, he declares boldly and with apparent 
finality that “It is utter nonsense to imagine that we have 
any vital cultural life today. Outside of a few composers 
and one or two painters, our culture is unknown to the rest 
of the world, and it is just as well.” And, “. . . Canadians 
. . . exaggerate whatever they do, when in actual fact they 
haven’t done anything . . .” Or, “. . . we have no culture 
to speak of . . . we haven’t produced a single outstanding 
statesman or performer with the possible exception of Lester 
Pearson...” 

All this is based on three hidden assumptions. First is 
the assumption, quite common to provincial minds, that only 
when a culture can produce exportable personalities, plays, 
paintings and literature, can it be considered a culture at all. 
The second assumption is equally strange, implying as it 
does, that a culture, in order to be vital, has to be good. 
There are many examples of very vital cultures which were 
not good in the positive or productive sense, and which 
operated negatively and destructively, but with powerful 
effects. The third assumption is that it is responsible and 
consistent with one’s integrity to hold a key position in one 
of the chief instruments of Canadian culture such as the 
CBC, without even believing that the culture exists. 


Let us hope that Mr. Cohen does not mean quite what he 
says. Perhaps he simply means that we should not go around 
trying to hide our nakedness under those big beautiful maple 
leaves of ours. But he didn’t say this, and all those super- 
market customers, who don’t after all, have the Canadian 
Forum stuffed into their grocery orders, are liable to take 
him at his word, and feel a savage vindication of their secret 
inferiority complexes: the worse we are, the better. 


It was therefore good to read Hugh Kemp’s article, /s 
There a Writers’ Clique in Toronto? in the CBC Times 
(Jan, 12). Mr. Kemp, who is the supervisor of the CBC 
script department, came out with some straightforward facts 
about the CBC policy of encouraging certain free-lance 
writers who are on the scene and who can be depended upon 
for assignments such as adapting, or even the writing of 
plays. Any editor who has ever tried to run a magazine 
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purely on the material that the postman brings him, has very 
quickly had to shut up shop. 

The good editor has to build a group of writers who will 
voice his point of view. And there is no use pretending that 
he is eclectic, or that he has no point of view. A point of 
view is certainly nothing to be ashamed of, but when working 
for a public corporation, I imagine one must be more 
cautious about it. The editor has to avoid easy habits—such 
as relying too much on the same writers; old writers must 
not be allowed to become immovable institutions, although 
naturally the CBC owes people like Lister Sinclair some- 
thing. A sabbatical year would do us all good in this 
particular case. 

Not only does the editor have to become aware of his own 
prejudices and struggle with them, he also has to try and 
attract good new writers to the medium. In this undertaking 
he deserves our sympathy, for the literary artists of the world 
have not rushed into the television field. 


At a recent P.E.N. congress, Angus Wilson pointed out 
that “Society . . . is in need of nourishment. No people more 
so than the passive semi-articulate audiences of radio and 
television. It would be disastrous if the creative writer 
through disdain, or alarm or laziness failed to contribute . . . 
to those audiences. But it is not his work so much as his 
personality . . . that the mass audience wishes to see... 
As ... a highbrow clown (and television today is full of 
highbrow clowns, using their wits to gain cheap applause) he 
is no more than any other man. If there are writers among 
these it will not be long before they have dragged their vision 
of life . . . down to the level of popular clowning.” On the 
Canadian scene I can only think sadly of Morley Callaghan. 


It does seem as if the searchers after truth are no longer 
to be found in the entertainment-type programmes. How- 
ever, you can still meet them on Close-Up, which continues 
to live up to its own high standards. I held my breath a 
couple of weeks ago when a reporter on this program inter- 
viewed an unemployed man and his wife and children in 
Windsor. Every bit of the social caseworker in me cringed, 
as he asked what seemed to me the most exquisitely inhuman 
question ever framed: “Does it do anything to your pride 
to go on relief?” The man merely blinked, but the two 
children, quiet until now, suddenly began to squirm and 
cry. By the end of the interview the wife was crying too. 
Maybe all this is justified, for it certainly brought home to 
the audience how devastating is the humiliation of going on 
public assistance. But what did it do to the family, and 
how did the Close-Up producers make it right for them? 


All the same, there was nothing superficial about this 
coverage of unemployment in Windsor—and it implied a 
criticism and protest from beginning to end, which is one 
of the chief functions of art. But here we were dealing with 
life and not art; so how does one resolve the dilemma? 


MIRIAM WADDINGTON. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 


I am delighted that I and my friend, Louis Dudek, have 
been the inspiration of the recent verse of Messrs. Dobbs 
and Smith—certainly, as everyone will allow, their most 
distinguished to date. There is so little goed satirical verse 
in this country that I’m particularly pleased to discover 
Dudek’s ‘Dirty Stuff’ and my own coprophiliac muse ferti- 
lizing their imagination and filling their waking dreams 
from which all genuine verse must spring. Both of them 
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have my heartiest wishes: may a good clean wind keep 


blowing, and may Mr. Dobbs 


Learn to keep himself afloat 
On Jay Macpherson’s petticoat 
And the cruel discipline of art. 


Thinking over the critical forays of Mr. Kildare Dobbs 
and one other, Mr. Chester Duncan, I have on Mr. Dobbs’ 
recommendation “midnight oiled” and “pumice stoned” the 
following poem. 


In this cold realm where nothing important, 
Nothing great can ever happen, one sees 
Archiaters on calloused hands and knees 
Assume the postures of the hierophant. 


Here, the domestic and the very dull, 

Their poor bewintered frames sorely panting, 
Receive the grade that makes their weak lungs swell: 
Weighed in the balance and not found ranting. 


Here, craterlike the vacant poet gapes 
And belches calumet smoke; which pleases him! 
And gelded asses praise when most he seems 
The dismal floundered penis on a corpse. 


In this philistia of the wealthy dunce, 

The evangelical hick, the boor, what 
Marvel the Muses and their critics rave 
Through page after page of pretentious crut? 


It’s the felt lack, the wanting to be filled, 
The despair and fury at emptiness. 
Hierophants? Ah, dummies in a white field 
That toss in the wind their frozen tatters. 


Irving Layton. 


Turning New Leaves 


® DARYL HINE TAKES the “name” that titles his new 
book* of poems, The Carnal and the Crane, from an English 
ballad. Being a Nativity and Epiphany ballad, it suits Mr. 
Hine’s concern with the doubtful accessibility of the Incarna- 
tion; being also a dialogue ballad (between the birds of the 
title), it suits the whole dramatic and dialectical cast of 
his mind and art. His book demands such a bifurcated title; 
it would not be hard to justify other similar titles: say, 
The Lion and the Unicorn or Fire and Ice. Any review of 
his poetry is likely to be little more than a footnote to some 
sort of Dialogue between the Body and the Soul, or the 
*THE CARNAL AND THE CRANE: Daryl Hine; McGill Poetry 


Series No. 2, ed. Louis Dudek; Contact Press, 28 Mayfield Ave., 
Toronto; pp. 50; $1.50. 
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Flesh and the Mind, which are presumably what Mr. Hine 
(although not the ballad) means by the Carnal and the 
Crane. 

Often the existence of drama is explicit in the form of 
his poem (as in the masque The Return from Unlikeness 
and in two of the Four Fabulary Satires), but even the 
poems without speech headings or quotation marks are 
equally fond of dialogue. The Lake gains much of its mean- 
ing from the presence of the “Dear Christian” to whom the 
epistle is addressed, and Poem for Palm Sunday from the 
‘Stranger,’ although neither audience is allowed to talk 
back. And beyond the dramatic and rhetorical delight in 
address and response, beyond even the abstract clash of 
concepts, there is the argument of image with image and 
of image with concept. In this argument, Christian images 
and concepts confront their classical counterparts; and, for 
all the weight of crisis theology, Auden never quite silences 
Pythagoras. 

A fairly simple example of Mr. Hine’s methods and 
materials is The Lesson of Anatomy. Here the poet speaks 
dramatically as pedagogue to pupil (or, should one say, 
aging pederast to coy mistress?). The thing to be examined 
in this Platonic “lesson” is the “chilled and discomposed” 
human body, which has fallen from organism to anatomy. 
The argument is about the nature and extent of carnal 
knowledge. For his not very attentive pupil the teacher 
provides a hypothetical example of such knowledge: a 
speech by the mind itself, in which it delineates and charts 
the fallen body stretched out like a continent on the ocean. 
These cerebral “lines” inspire the teacher to ask whether 
the inedible but timeless apple of a January Eden can 
suffice man’s desire, whether the “crowned head” forever 
unripe can redeem the “crowned cadaver” forever rotting: 


Whether these lines will tremble in the fire 
and all the lively passions there contract: 

the mouth taste always the January apple, 
the eyes be sweetened by perpetual desire, 
like captains and kings for nothing blackened, 
and the crowned head go innocent into battle, 
like all the other senses, cerebral, 

I cannot answer. You alone can tell. 


The usual upshot of a lecture in love’s philosophy is “Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may,/Old Time is still a-flying.” This 
is where The Lesson of Anatomy ends too, but with a dif- 
ference: “the crowned cadaver . . . runs away like water./So 
diagram it now, and memorize its form while you are able.” 
A comparable poem is Jn Praise of Music in Time of Pesti- 
lence, where music and the lineaments of beauty are seen 

s compensations for “the fall which twisted love to lust.” 
But the praise of art and beauty, like the praise of anatomy, 
is not whole-hearted. The intricate beauty which bewitches 
time is not in fact timeless: “In the hospital of the parti- 
cular thing/Eternal principles sicken and expire,” and a 
thing of beauty is no exception. Perhaps the Prince of 
Darkness is an artist. 

But for a Christian “the hospital of the particular thing” 
is a place of cure as well as a place of disease. In Poem 
for Palm Sunday, whose imagery is military not medical, 
the “eternal principles,” now called “incorruptibles,” at 
least do not “sicken and expire” on the battlefield, as they 
try to transform nature. But the “glory, laud and honour” 
of Palm Sunday cast a very ironic light on earthly triumphs, 
and, disillusioned, the speaker moves to an otherworldly 
conclusion that seems more Orphic than Christian. The 
union of concept and image, the “alchemy that trans- 
figures peril,” seem illusory. This world is a place of exile 
for the soul, and real triumph is simply the return from 
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exile. In the meantime we can recall the incorruptibles in 
the midst of corruption. 


Praise, Stranger, while you can the flowering passion: 
the fruits of redemption on the twisted vine, 
the pear and apple, cinnamon and raisin, 
that fall into the mouth of contemplation. 
Glory is a midnight, is a mine, 

honour in the pinetree, dove and wind, 
shakes the nightless armada of the mind. 
The soul, believe me; is insensible 

and disengaged from music, and the body 

is harmony’s essential lost in twilight. 
Triumph is putting back in Orion’s pool 

fish that need its underwater weather, 

is bringing back an exile, lost in absence. 

So stranger, exile, praising God in silence, 
attend and recall the music and the dance 
as incorruptibles in pleasure’s furnace. 


I like to think of the “stranger” as a Roman soldier who 
has joined the throng celebrating Christ’s entry into Jeru- 
salem. I wonder what he thought of this extraordinary 
lecture on heroism and symbolism. 

The sequence of poems seems to be moving toward a 
moment of revelation, an Epiphany in which the Incarna- 
tion is manifested to strangers of all kinds. At the centre 
of Mr. Hine’s book he places such a moment: a three-part 
masque called The Return from Unlikeness. The first part 
(a dialogue of kings) works away from the mind, the 
second part (a dialogue of shepherds) away from the body. 
In the third part, intellectual insufficiency and fleshly asceti- 
cism meet before Mary, who has just revealed to Joseph 
the nature of the conception in her womb. Mr. Hine calls 
this final part “The Year One,” which is presumably two 
years and straddles the Incarnation before and after. But I 
am struck by the absence of the still centre. The third part 
of The Return from Unlikeness must be the only Nativity 
scene that never mentions the infant Jesus. 

Even the reader who feels at home in Mr. Hine’s world 
of images may find in the poems which precede the masque 
a richer diet of images than his sense of decorum permits. 
In Poem for Palm Sunday, which is a favorite of mine, the 
“incorruptibles” conduct their campaign in military terms 
and engage the elements on all fronts at once, so that the 
setting for-battle may be a furnace, a storm, a mine, or 
even an armada. The elemental and the military imagery 
are so thoroughly developed that, with them alone, the 
texture of the poem may already seem a bit crowded. But 
other key images in his world (glass, music, Orion) force 
their way in also. Not that this further material is irrelevant. 
Even Orion (Mr. Hine’s master of archetypes) makes sense 
as a kind of anti-Incarnation figure; he was (according to 
Ovid) conceived independently by his father without benefit 
of woman, and his blind love of Aurora is necessarily image- 
less. But relevance is no justification. Mr. Hine has come 
a long way since the “rich symbolic messes” of his previous 
book, Five Poems, 1954, but he still clutters up his poems 
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with eclectic window-dressing, automatic gifts which the 
main argument has to accommodate at all costs. His images 
guide his poems compulsively. As the First King remarks 
in The Return from Unlikeness: “the star employs us as a 
symbol does/And will lead us where we have to go.” In this 
Mr. Hine reminds me less of Dylan Thomas than of Hart 
Crane. 


But, as Mr. Hine himself might say, it would be absurd 
to expect him to reduce his “gothic egg pointed at both 
ends,” to the cold pastoral of a Grecian urn. Moreover, 
although they may be a bit cluttered and obsessive, these 
initial poems are often very impressive. The Boat, the first 
and third of the Four Fabulary Satires, In Praise of Music, 
Poem for Palm Sunday and The Lake (overwritten as it is) 
are poems that I look forward to re-reading a good many 
times. I can’t say the same for The Return from Unlikeness. 
True, I get some pleasure out of distinguishing and inter- 
relating the main characters: the three kings, “the learned 
counterparts of everyone,” each with his romantic “wonder,” 
or archetypal pastoralism or sceptical fideism; Joseph, whose 
reaction to Mary’s “private revelation” makes me think 
of Cauchon or the Inquisitor in St. Joan. Indeed, I am 
tempted to give all the characters names, historical or con- 
temporary. But the dramatic content of the masque is 
spread pretty thin. And the verbal texture, although its 
comparative spareness and its clarity of line may surprise 
and even please the reader who comes fresh from the 
preceding poems, seems to me more negative than positive 
in its virtues. The form and style of The Return from 
Unlikeness naturally suggests a comparison with Auden. 
But, since Mr. Hine lacks (here in particular) the technical 
brilliance, the continuous intellectual inventiveness and the 
sheer high spirits of Auden, the comparison is not a happy 
one. The persistent sententiousness seems forced and empty 
rather than weighty or witty. I know that Herod’s hypo- 
critical brand of humanism is not in itself very exciting, 
but surely he could deceive the other kings better than this: 


Hell is in the heart as heaven is. 

Torment is the putrefaction of all bliss. 

That the body is an inferno lovers know 
who lie awake in their conspiracies 

to change reality and overthrow 

time’s apparent tyranny, and who will grow 
cold and fastidious: proud will they then 
take the withered myrtle for the green. 

And all these deceits lie within. 


And Gabriel, although he may be a rather stuffy angel, need 
not give us a bureaucrat’s version of Dylan Thomas: “the 
force that expedites the gentle season.” The masque is a 
perfunctory experiment, with just a few redeeming moments 
here and there: 


the parents of the fall resume their stare 
at a redemption none can ascertain 
and leave the incandescent act undone. 


But if the still centre is disappointing, what lies on the 
other side of it is not. After the masque Mr. Hine returns 
to unlikeness, and in the sureness and brilliance of some 
of these final poems he surpasses himself. They are more 
varied and occasional than the initial poems, like detached 
by-products of melodramatic struggles elsewhere. It may 
be for this reason that their richness seems more inevitable 
and their sententiousness less labored. Although they depict 
various partial and unsatisfying attempts to make sense in 
fallen terms of our fallen lot, the Christian irony rarely 
intrudes. There is an interesting group of love poems, in- 
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cluding an unsacramental epithalamium in a fallen garden, 
a very moving valediction, which Donne would have recog- 
nized but not exactly as his own (“O absence is the sacra- 
ment which kills’), and an inverted elegy, whose Venus 
and Adonis are united by a mutual wound and separated 
by its cure. There is also a poised and polished sonnet- 
sequence on the last days of Republican Rome, At Pompey’s 
Statua. The third sonnet in particular (on Antony) is beau- 
tifully finished, although its neo-classicism represents the 
limits of the speaker rather than of the poem. 


Among the poems about poetry in these final pages are 
Apology for the Death of the Fat Boy and A Bewilderment 
at the Entrance of the Fat Boy into Eden. These fat boys 
are two different poets, or, rather, two different sides of 
the same poet. The first one is a self-conscious rhetorician, 
writing about the fall into dualism and its mortal con- 
sequences. His apologetic mourners have some difficulty 
defending him. “Whom did he honor with his rhetoric?” 
they ask. 


What celebration possible beside 

that open pit, the size of sin and death? 

He went down bulging in his cotton shroud, 
declaring that the universe was tandem, 

not single, quod erat demonstrandum, 

before the earth had time to shut his mouth. 

And whom was he fooling with his precious talk? 


The second fat boy, however, has the integrity of uncon- 
scious creativity. Since (as poet) he has never eaten the 
apple, the dialogue between the carnal and the crane has 
not begun; curiosity has not yet killed the cat. Since his 
creative process precedes the Fall, he can enter Eden at 
will, or, rather, before he wills it; if he willed it, he couldn’t 
get in. Like Dickens’ fat boy, both of these poets “wants 
to make your flesh creep.” But, whereas Dickens’ boy pre- 
sumably read Gothic horror stories, Mr. Hine’s more up- 
to-date version has been nurtured (via the “silver screen’”’) 
on horse opera. One of the most amusing things about the 
Fat Boy’s Entrance is the way wild-west imagery floods 
the middle of the poem. These two companion pieces, taken 
together, provide an interesting commentary on some of 
Mr. Hine’s other poetry, where the first fat boy seems to 
have written the poem, while the second fat boy fed him the 
images. 


But neither piece ends with the hero at the centre of the 
stage. One ends with an unappetizing wake and the other 
in Hamlet’s unweeded garden. Mr. Hine’s poems are always 
returning from their undiscovered countries, their paradises 
are always being re-lost rather than re-gained. For this 
reason, although his poetry is somewhat ingrown and inbred, 
and his range of character and argument can be monotonous, 
the circle never seems closed. His poems rarely conclude 
or satisfy; they simply demand another poem. With diligent 
good luck the future is assured. 


I mourned as I rode back along the river, 

and not the precious lights that others mourn, 
but my own irremediable return. 

The wilderness on either side of me 

was bleak as paper, hard as words unborn, 

and no one sang there, for I was alone— 

only my breathing, your trochaic name, 

my exhalation, you upon the air: 

that name that would have titled all my poems, 
that shape that might have overcome my fear. 


MILTON WILSON. 
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Books Reviewed 


Public Affairs 


THE GREAT GIVEAWAY: Eugene W. Castle; S. J. Regin- 
ald Saunders; pp. 186; $4.50. 


Though Canadians may occasionally be bewildered by the 
lack of consensus in the United States on matters of public 
policy, they must envy the wide dissemination of knowledge 
and confidence of opinion which American controversy 
produces. This book, sub-titled “The Realities of Foreign 
Aid”, constitutes a vigorous argument against “dishing out 
billions” to foreigners, for international security programs, 
or for dissemination of propaganda. 


Starting with the loan of destroyers by President Roosevelt 
to the Allies in 1940, the author traces the growth of foreign 
aid through the war to UNRRA and the Marshall Plan. He 
admits that the emergencies which inspired them were suf- 
ficient justification for the means used; but he deplores the 
carefree attitude he says was adopted by the program’s 
American administrators. These early, terminable schemes, 
he argues have recently been turned by the successive admini- 
strations into “foreign aid forever”: underwriting foreign 
consumption, reducing foreign taxes, building foreign capital 
and dominating foreign governments, He recounts the fall 
from grace of Senators and Congressmen who, initially 
opposed to particular aid bills, either acquiesced or turned 
up later in support of other projects. He identified by name 
the bureaucrats and public figures who have supported and 
administered the numerous schemes. 


As far as one can learn from the book, Mr. Castle’s pub- 
lishers are accurate in their claim that he is neither leftist, 
rightist, nor internationalist. But the non-constructive, curse- 
on-all-your-houses approach does refute their disclaimer of 
isolationism. A barrage of ill-related statistics, press clip- 
pings, speech quotations and information handouts, dished 
out in rapid-fire daily newspaper style serve at first reading 
to enliven the discussion, but later merely to irritate the 
wearied reader, force him to skip predictable passages, and 
discredit the whole argument. In particular, no alternative 
for foreign military aid to NATO allies of the United States 
is suggested; yet direct military spending of this kind absorbs 
the largest share of foreign aid. Against smaller programmes, 
such as the support of UNESCO, the Voice of America, and 
the information services, Mr. Castle makes some easy points. 
Yet even here, apart from complete abandonment, it is 
difficult to learn what he would suggest instead. It is true 
that he does commend CARE and CROP and other private 
agencies as alternatives to foreign aid programmes with 
relief as their intention. But direct relief is now only a 
small user of foreign-aid appropriations. 


His chief point is that the love and sympathy of allies 
and neutralists cannot be bought by hand-outs. He cites 
many instances where American administrators seem to be 
forcing loans or gifts on unwilling governments, who refuse 
alliances, unremitting support or even verbal pro-American- 
ism in return. He seems to feel that this ingratitude settles 
the matter, but of course it does not. Mr. Castle nowhere 
considers the demerits of the other policies which the United 
States might adopt instead of generous assistance to erring 
allies; nowhere suggests that foreign aid is the best of a 
group of rather unattractive security weapons. All he can see 
is the high cost of the aid. 


But even the cost is not presented clearly. It is amusing 
to Canadians, infuriated by United States agricultural 
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products’ give-away schemes to see “Food for Foreigners” 
listed as one of the costs of the aid program. The sections on 
finance are a farrago of misleading statements, in which 
absolute figures for tax payments, appropriations, and the 
national debt are hurled about with no apparent recognition 
that the national income is growing, the price level is 
rising, and the population is increasing, so that comparisons 
between decades and even between years of “burdens” are 
meaningless. 


Admittedly, it is useful that such extreme views be voiced 
in the full-scale debate that this huge program deserves. 
But the irresponsible nature of some of the argument is 
likely to harm the more useful contributions. Luckily, the 
destructive nature of the argument suggests that Mr. 
Castle will find little audience beyond the already-converted. 

Anthony Scott. 


CHURCHILL - ROOSEVELT -STALIN: the war they 
waged and the peace they sought: Herbert Feis; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. vi, 692; $9.95. 

Maybe it’s the winter coming on or the daily round of 
horrifying threats from the world’s capitals or the in- 
credible placidness of our small lives in the face of these 
monstrous threats to blast us to Kingdom Come which now 
emerge regularly from the genial figure of the Master of 
all the Russians, chatting pleasantly in the Egyptian or 
Syrian Embassy. Or maybe it’s the book itself. At all events, 
one rises from this long and civilized account of the 
interplay between the United States, Russia and Great 
Britain during the last war with a feeling of considerable 
depression. Mr. Feis is so gentle and urbane, so fair in his 
judgments, so almost but not quite sorrowful in his 
comments on the passing scene as the landscape of the 
Grand Alliance passes once more in review. Not that this 
is a teary-eyed tale. On the contrary, it is expert, tight, 
penetrating and unemotional. It is also well-written. If 
the references are relatively few, the decision to keep them 
down here seems justified. There is no doubt that every- 
thing relevant has been seen and absorbed — and a good 
deal on the American side that is not open to the ordinary 
student, in particular the State Department files and the 
hitherto unpublished papers of Averell Harriman. Mr. 
Feis is an old hand at diplomatic history with a string of 
first-rate books behind him, and this latest volume is 
naturally a skilled analysis of a difficult problem. At this 
date it isn’t a trail-blazer, of course. Lots of other people 
have been over the ground already, and no one provides a 
better general guide perhaps than Sir Winston Churchill, 
to whom Mr. Feis is indebted on almost every page (the 
debt is repaid of course, because there is no doubt that of 
the two westerners Churchill emerges as the more clear- 
sighted and imposing figure). But it’s a solid book where 
others have sometimes and necessarily been less surely 
founded. And until the British files are opened (unlikely, 
remote event!) it will probably stand pretty much unchal- 
lenged. No one, of course, can be aware of the one- 
sidedness of this sort of history. The Soviet part of all 
this war-making lies very much in darkness. No one knows 
what made them tick. For History this gap is of enormous 
consequence; the danger is that we may learn to accept and 
to discount this gap. This present account is replete with 
the reports of Harriman, Hopkins, Churchill, Benes, and so 
on — but the impassivity of Molotov and the cold-blooded 
enigma of Uncle Joe’s mental calculations remain inviolate. 
Indeed it is this which provides the constant and growing 
theme: the endless efforts to be helpful to Russia, to keep 
her in the war, to find out what she wanted, to be reason- 
able about what she wanted, to persuade her to be reason- 
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able. Not that the other stories are neglected — the ex- 
hausting struggle about the Cross-Channel attack, the 
debates on the Mediterranean, on the Balkans, on Poland. 
Especially Poland, which really sounded the desperate note 
in the Grand Alliance and was indeed the grim foreshadow- 
ing of all the troubles to come. 


By and large Mr. Feis approves of the American insis- 
tence on the need to launch the great blow in the west 
across the Channel and as early as feasible. But he admits 
the possibility of a happier outcome consequent, perhaps, 
upon a lesser effort on the part of the Anglo-Americans, i.e. 
through the weakening of the Soviet Union at the hands 
of Hitler’s Reich. Haunting vision of a great might-have- 
been! Though he is much too wise to say any more than 
that. And he doesn’t spell it out very bluntly, either, but 
the reader may certainly conclude that only the Russians 
and the British were really very aware of the total charac- 
ter of this war against Germany; that is, of the extent to 
which it was not merely a negative event. Churchill may 
have been mistaken about military things from time to time, 
and his generals (Mr. Feis skips neatly around the unlovely 
squabbling of rival Allied commanders) may have been 
mistaken here and there, but in London there was (whether 
based on a merely selfish point of view or not) a far more 
comprehensive grasp of what the war would do and of 
what might follow. The old-time suspicions about Great 
Britain of, say, Harry Hopkins were after all the suspicions 
of someone with post-graduate training in the tough political 
give and take of New Deal Washington rather than in the 
world of principalities and powers. And it showed. The 
naiveté of General Eisenhower (fixed for all time in the 
foolish title of his book), moving into tottering Germany, 
bewildered by British concerns, was the ignorance of an 
experienced soldier but an uneducated man working in the 
field of total war. The twentieth century can have no great 
use for such ill-equipped soldiers — at least, the successful 
state cannot. Or someone like Joe Davies? — well, heaven 
knows Roosevelt often made strange appointments too. 
There were good men, experienced men on the American 
side, but the incontrovertible fact was that the President 
himself, as 1945 dawned, was rapidly getting out of his 
depth. As Mr. Feis sees it, FDR and his colleagues were 
right in maintaining that the world needed moral law and 
freedom, but the Prime Minister was also right in main- 
taining that it needed a balance of power. And now it 
seems simply a pity that the two points of view could not 
be more closely wedded and a grand strategy built on this 
foundation while still there was, or seems to have been, 
time. But all that is an old lament. How many wailing 
walls will hear it before the incalculable consequence of 
this great coalition have worked themselves out? 


This book is a diplomatic history. It has the limitations 
of diplomatic history, the best diplomatic history — chiefly 
that the general background is not always sufficiently fully 
sketched in. It is true that diplomatic history does not 
purport to do more than deal with policy and its implemen- 
tation. All one might suggest here is that, brilliantly as 
this story of the leaders and their servants has been told, 
still it needs to be supplemented by some account of the 
societies which were at war and the people who fought this 
war. All that would of course make a very long tale, and 
this is already a long and meaty book. In any event, 
Mr. Feis offers an excellent and very readable history of the 
wartime councils of the mighty and of the massive issues 
with which they wrestled in order that we might live to 
fight another day. 


John C. Cairns 
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THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION 
OF GEORGE III: Sir Lewis Namier; MacMillan; 
pp. 514; $10.00. 


The republication of Sir Lewis Namier’s Structure of 
Politics will be welcomed by all except the second hand 
booksellers for whom copies of the first edition must have 
been gold mines whenever they became available. It is not 
a complete and integrated study but only a series of essays 
and yet it is the most epoch-making book written in the 
field of English history in the twentieth century. All the 
easy generalizations of earlier historians about party politics 
in the century before and the century after 1760 have had 
to be reconsidered so that we now divide historians of 
English political history into two categories, before and 
after Namier. His technique of analysing parliamentary 
politics at the constituency level has been adopted and 
adapted by other scholars, by Sir John Neale for the reign 
of Elizabeth, by Professor Walcott for the reign of Queen 
Anne and by Professor Gash for the early Victorian period. 
For the past few years Sir Lewis, now retired from the 
University of Manchester, has been in charge of a great 
biographical History of Parliament, working steadily with 
a devoted team of research assistants at the Institute of 
Historical Research in London. Some members of this team 
have brought out or are bringing out specialized monographs 
supplementing the early volumes of the master. These little 
“Namierites” have come in for some unfair ridicule from 
the pundits, but Sir Lewis remains as loyal to them as they 
are to him. 


The 616 pages of the two volumed first edition are now 
by dint of closer printing compressed into 514 pages of 
one volume. The structure of the work remains unchanged 
although there are some corrections and some minor addi- 
tions, notably in the case of the essay on Harwich, but “the 
sum total of these changes has wrought much greater change 
than appears on the surface” we are told. “New wine has 
not been poured into old bottles,” the author explains, “but 
old wine has been allowed to mature.” 

J. B. Conacher. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: BIRTH OF AN EMPIRE: Harold 
Lamb; McClelland and Stewart; pp. 334; $1.50. 


For the past thirty years Harold Lamb, who combines an 
explorer’s eye with journalistic skill, has been taking his 
readers to many remote places and introducing them to 
little-known historical figures. On the popular level he is 
as much at home at the court of Peter the Great as he is 
in the tent of the Great Khan of Mongolia. 


In the present volume he has turned to the Byzantine 
Empire and the signficant sixth century in its history, which 
included the long reign of the Emperor Justinian and his 
fascinating and enigmatic consort, Theodora. These colorful 
personages have frequently attracted the attention both of 
historians and popular novelists. Mr. Lamb’s book is not a 
historical novel (with the vices which that genre may pos- 
sess), nor yet a dry, factual treatise. Many events in Jus- 
tinian’s controversial reign admit of more than one inter- 
pretation, and there is a danger of emphasizing certain 
aspects of his many-sided activity to the exclusion of others 
equally important. Mr. Lamb has successfully avoided these 
pitfalls. Basing his narrative largely on the work of J. B. 
Bury, dean of English Byzantine historians, he has suc- 
cinctly described the principal events of Justinian’s reign, 
except the details of the first Persian campaigns, where 
Belisarius, Justinian’s famous general, achieved the military 
distinction that won him chief command in later campaigns 
to extend the Empire’s power in North Africa and Italy. Mr. 
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Lamb sets forth a complex series of events lucidly and with 
restrained yet vivid imaginativeness; the actors in this sixth 
century drama of global politics emerge as real men and 
women, each with his own strengths and weaknesses. 


The last chapter of the book endeavors to place the his- 
tory of Byzantium in a larger context. The author em- 
phasizes the fact that without a knowledge of Byzantine 
history (and Justinian’s important place in it) one cannot 
properly understand developments in the rest of mediaeval 
Europe. Such knowledge is unfortunately not common today 
due to the almost total neglect of Byzantine studies in 
institutions of higher learning; hence, Mr. Lamb’s book is 
especially timely. One need not be a specialist to read it 
with pleasure and profit, and the material it contains, in- 
cluding a number of excellent illustrations and a small biblio- 
graphy of sound modern French and English monographs, 
with serve the general reader as an excellent introduction to 
the highly important and exceedingly interesting field of 
Byzantine history. Hugh F. Graham 


METALS AND MEN: THE STORY OF CANADIAN 
MINING; D. M. LeBourdais; McClelland & Stewart; 
pp. 416; $8.50. 


In “Metals and Men”, Mr. LeBourdais tells the stories of 
the discoveries of metal deposits and the development of 
mines from the discovery of gold in British Columbia in the 
late 1850’s to the rise of iron ore and uranium in the 1950’s. 
This book is not a history of mining in Canada but a history 
of mines and mining areas. From British Columbia, the 
author takes us through the Klondike gold. hysteria, the 
nickel discoveries at Sudbury, the silver rush at Cobalt, the 
gold booms of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake and down 
through Noranda, Yellowknife, and the Maritimes, to the 
present large-scale operations in iron ore and uranium 
mining. 

The stories of these regions vary in level of interest and 
richness of detail. While some are interesting, there is little 
of the spine-tingling excitement that is supposed to accom- 
pany the mad scramble for mineral wealth. The book is not a 
breath-taking kaleidoscope of the battle of man against 
nature but rather an orderly parade of factual material pro- 
viding, as the author comments, “repetition of familiar 
situations (which) may sometimes seem monotonous”. These 
periods of monotony are alleviated by the spectacular color 
photographs of mines, which reveal, more than any book 
can, the marvel of man’s ingenuity in carving out an industry 
from the wilderness. The inclusion of maps also does much to 
help the reader as he forges his way through a maze of place- 
names and territories. For those readers who are not familiar 
with Canadian geography, one error should be pointed out. 
The titles of the maps of Western Canada and the Northwest 
territories have been inadvertently reversed. 


The emphasis on mining regions has left many of the actors 
in the Canadian mining drama in the background. They 
appear and re-appear in the book sometimes like shadowy 
ghosts. To those unfamiliar with Canadian mining, they seem 
to lack substance and become only names quickly written 
into the pages for history’s sake. The reader is rescued, in 
part, from this illusion by the presence of numerous photo- 
graphs of some of the past and present pioneers of the mining 
industry. 

Since he has concentrated on discovery and development, 
the author plays down the role of mine financing. But, in 
reading the book, one cannot help realize that in region after 
region the dominating influence has been that of American 
capital. The impression is strong that, although the role of 
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discovery is important, the driving force in the development 
of Canadian mining has been the American capitalist. 

Inevitably, in a work of such magnitude, errors creep in. 
However there is one statement that must be corrected. In 
speaking of the difficulties of the gold mining industry at 
Porcupine, the author states that the price of gold is fixed 
by international agreement and that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is responsible in part, for this arrangement. In fact, the 
price of gold is fixed by the largest buyer of gold, the United 
States Government. The Government of Canada is not res- 
ponsible for the price of gold. 

Mr. LeBourdais is to be congratulated for his accomplish- 
ment of a most difficult task. The variety of regions, each 
with their distinct metals and distinct problems, the large 
number of people involved in the development of the in- 
dustry, and the rapidity of change in the areas, make the 
task of compiling a history seem almost impossible. It is to 
the author’s credit that he has been able to assemble the 
scattered fragments of this facet of Canadian History. As 
such, the book is a valuable contribution to Canadian 


literature. 
O. W. Main. 


NO DOGS IN CHINA, A REPORT ON CHINA TODAY: 
William Kinmond; University of Toronto Press; pp. 
211, $4.50. 

One approaches with natural hesitation a book on con- 
temporary China which the publishers choose to push with 
a jacket blurb from that magazine Time. Shall one decide 
that it is in Mr. Kimmond’s favour or not that his report 
on China today probably lives up to Time’s claim that it 
is “the broadest, most fact-packed portrait of China to 
come out of the mainland since the Communists took over 
in 1949”? I can think of at least three or four recent 
accounts of Mao’s China that I would score higher for 
understanding and depth of analysis. But few could match 
Kinmond for the range of topics touched on: from “The 
Party and the Intellectuals” through “The Good House- 
wife Campaign” to the “The Spitoon’s Last Stand” and 
“The Chungking Cockroach”. No dogs in China—“The 
reason? Really quite simple. Dogs, and especially big dogs, 
eat too much; and in a country that is chronically short 
of food, what could be a more practical solution than to 
get rid of them?” 

This book is a redoing of the articles which the author 
produced for the Toronto Globe and Mail last summer. 
Precise information as to the dates and duration of his trip 
to China unfortunately does not appear in the text. It 
may be inferred that he entered China in the spring of 
1957 and spent several months travelling through the 
country, apparently without any restriction. For the great- 
est part of his material he was dependent on an interpreter. 

Kinmond’s articles suffer from that contrived sardonic 
style common to contemporary journalism. And there is 
occasionally too much paraphrasing of official handouts, 
as in the article “Teaching the Teachers”. But Kinmond 
is a good reporter. He packs a lot of information and colour 
between two covers, perhaps precisely because, as his pub- 
lishers state, he “makes no claim to be a profound political, 
economic, or sociological analyst.” It may be added that 
he has no particular political axe to grind. Especially in- 
teresting are the pieces entitled “Red Tape”, “Railway 
to Russia”, and “The Christian Church.” The description 
of the Lanchow railroad is a vivid one, and in the other two 
pieces Kinmond shows considerable understanding of the 
process of ideological remoulding which the Chinese are 
undergoing. In sum then, No Dogs in China is a vindication 
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—if one were needed—of the value and usefulness of send- 
ing journalists to Communist China. 

It might also be pointed as a moral that No Dogs in 
China, published by our leading university press, is proof 
—if any were needed—that Canadian knowledge of Far 
Eastern history and culture is dismally small. There are 
numerous errors of fact that offend the reader with respect 
to matters prior to 1949. This is hardly the author’s fault 
alone; the publishers might have had a specialist look at 
the manuscript—if they could have found one. 

A. Feuerwerker. 


Letters 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 
Ill. THE AGE OF REVOLUTION: Winston S. 
Churchill; McClelland & Stewart Limited; pp. 402; 
$6.50. 

Once upon a time there was a famous old knight who 
retired from politics and turned full time to dictating new 
works and revising old ones, thereby making himself 
$229,600 a year. This, the papers all said, compared favor- 
ably with the $490,000 he had earned previously through 
fifty-five years in the Mother of Parliaments, in good days 
and bad. Certainly it seemed like quite a lot of money, 
when you thought about it, and it showed once more that 
politics doesn’t pay and the pen is mightier than the polls. 
No one suggested, of course, that the great man—he was 
indubitably the most commanding public figure of the 
nineteen-thirties and -forties—had not earned this many 
times over for services rendered. Everyone agreed, and 
rightly, that unless one happened to be Hitler there could 
be no disputing the fact that what this dauntless and 
brilliant statesman had done in a few critical years was 
beyond any possible repayment. And indeed History might 
say that the nation whose cause he had most immediately 
served had been somewhat less than wildly generous in its 
material tributes at the close of his stewardship. Still, as 
has been pointed out, he was lucky enough to be able on 
his own account to keep the wolf at bay by a little writing. 
He had done this before and it was evidently no great 
trick to return to it now. Mostly he had written about the 
wars he had experienced or thought he was about to ex- 
perience (which he generally then did experience, so he 
could write about them again—which was very sensible 
and rewarding for him; it was certainly using your head). 
And as his times were made up of wars and periods-in- 
between-wars there was a good deal to write about. 
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At times, however, when there were no wars for him to 
direct and win, and when he grew tired of merely warning 
that this situation could not last (on the whole people liked 
his stuff about wars-to-come less than the history of wars- 
that-had-been: there was something solid and reassuring 
about them), he wrote about times other than his own. 
At least, that was what he said he was doing, though you 
couldn’t always be sure. He wrote about his own island 
people and how they had come through hard times to the 
very summit of greatness. Chiefly he concentrated on kings 
and their valiant servants and didn’t have too much to 
say about the common people and what they were doing. 
And of course you could understand that because they 
weren’t doing much by comparison with what the great 
men were doing. But this didn’t discourage his thousands 
of common readers who gobbled up his History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples and felt very good about it all— 
because even if it wasn’t exactly about them, still it was 
theirs, if you see the point. And they didn’t at all mind 
that as the work progressed it seemed to become more and 
more the story of great wars and mighty political struggles, 
but mostly wars. They didn’t mind because they knew that 
that’s how it was. And no one wrote such a deliciously full- 
laden and well-balanced prose, scattering shrewd and olym- 
pian portraits at every turn. The third volume of this work 
was full of wonderful, heroic characters: Marlborough and 
Walpole and Chatham and even old Boney (not that Ae 
was English or anything like that, but because this parti- 
cular knight always had had an admiration for one or 
another of his enemies—even though this particular pro- 
clivity had not always been considered in good taste in 
time of war). There were some pretty poor types here too: 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford and George the First, and 
so on. Besides these portraits, there was an awful lot of 
coming and going and deploying and dying and saying 
great memorable things about one’s country as one died, 
and that kind of thing. But that’s how it was and that’s 
what his readers wanted to find, and he gave it to them— 
but good. In this third volume he had a lot to say about 
the Americans too—because of course he was half-American 
himself—and he was kind to George Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton and even Thomas Jefferson (though 
you would never have thought he’d be so specially nice to 
him), and he even insisted on calling Sam Adams Samuel 
Adams—which showed how far he was prepared to go to 
be fair and correct. Because really you could tell that he 
wasn’t anything but an Englishman himself (he seemed to 
think Dr. Johnson had said about the last word on the 
Scots), even though he did consider Burke right and George 
the Third a terrible fool. And despite the title of the com- 
plete work, there was no doubt that the best parts of it 
did not deal with the Americans. Which was perhaps too 
bad for Henry Luce, because it was all costing him some- 
thing, but that was just how this old gentleman saw it. 
And anyway, the Book of the Month Club didn’t seem to 
mind. 

Well, you could say a lot more about this wonderful 
old knight and his collection of historical portraits. You 
could if you wanted to be dreadful and mean and show 
that these sketches didn’t always hang together very well, 
and that there was not too much effort made to explain 
how or why anything happened as it did. But there would 
not be much point in being so hard to get along with. And 
as far as that goes, almost no one had ever come out and 
said unpleasant things about it. Even the greatest historians 
of his time were full of praise and said that this work 
mustn’t be judged like those others that people wrote. 
Which showed that they could be nice sometimes, too. But 
of course they weren’t only being nice and overawed by 
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the prodigious accomplishments of this grand old statesman. 
That was the funny part about it. It was all an enormous 
feat for such a person. And it wasn’t like any other history 
because it was in some strange way a personal history 
projected into the past. And in a sense that famous man, 
full of years and honors and the past, dictating into a 
machine was not one whit younger than Michelet (who also 
wrote history) had claimed to be long, long ago. 


John C. Cairns. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS: H. R. Trevor-Roper; Macmillan; 
pp. 298; $4.00. 


Readers will examine this book to appraise the man who 
was recently selected in preference to others with strong 
claims as Regius Professor of History at Oxford. Most of 
the essays in this collection first appeared as book reviews, 
but in the tradition of Macaulay, an historian whom the 
author reveres, he makes them the occasion of expressing 
his own ideas on the subjects presented rather than a critical 
appreciation of the books in question. The breadth of his 
interests and knowledge—he ranges from Homer to Lytton 
Strachey—and the lucidity and incisiveness of his style 
win our respect, but the shrill note with which he chastises 
those with whom he cannot agree or whom he does not 
understand occasionally repels. Professor Trevor-Roper hates 
bigots, but when it comes to Roman Catholicism and parti- 
cularly to Jesuits he shows some of the marks of the bigot 
himself. His strictures on Catholics and Catholicism are one 
of the recurring themes of the collection; indeed the sub- 
ject becomes something of an obsession with him. Yet he 
sometimes seems to be guilty of the very fault of which he 
accuses Catholic historians, namely of omitting facts not 
easily reconciled with a particular thesis. 


For instance in reviewing Professor C. R. Boxer’s 
Christian Century in Japan, 1549-1650 he gives a most lop- 
sided summary of that scholarly work, picking out whatever 
he can find to the discredit of the Jesuits and ignoring 
all that was good. Thus he makes out that the Jesuit con- 
verts were all aristocrats who apostasized when the per- 
secution began. “Only the humble converts of the ‘idiot 
friars’,’ he writes, “ the downtrodden peasantry, to whom 
Christianity still bore its original social meaning, proved 
the Jesuits wrong by refusing to follow their masters’ apos- 
tasy.” Actually Professor Boxer wrote: “Perhaps the friars 
made a wiser choice than the Jesuits, in concentrating their 
efforts on converting the poor and the lowly, rather than 
on the military caste with whom the padres were primarily 
pre-occupied in Valignano’s day. A much higher proportion 
of heiman (peasants, artisans and merchants) than of 
samurai remained faithful unto death during the persecu- 
tion” (Boxer, op. cit., p. 339). While criticising the Jesuits 
for their policy of working from the top Professor Boxer 
makes it quite clear that the vast majority of the 300,000 
Christians in Japan were Jesuit converts (/bid., pp. 320-22). 
Obviously most of them were not aristocrats. At the best 
this is slovenly scholarship on the part of the new Regius 
Professor. 


Mr. Trevor-Roper’s anti-Catholicism is seen at its worst 
in the final sentences of a sneering essay on “Sir Thomas 
More and the English lay Recusants,” where he writes: 
‘Dead as mutton, the recusants can still serve to bait a 
priestly trap. Come unto us say the Roman clergy, come 
into the Church, says Mr. Evelyn Waugh (for in the in- 
tellectual emptiness of modern English Catholicism only 
the snob appeal is left . . .) and join the old English 
recusants in their armigerous tombs.” This sort of thing 
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is surely more harmful to the writer’s reputation than to 
those whom he assails. 

The essay on Erasmus is better balanced. It is one of 
the longest and most interesting in the book and the only 
one here published for the first time. The first part consists 
of a fairly conventional portrait of Erasmus, the one time 
sage of Europe, gradually forced into a position of isolation 
by the two extremes of the Reformation, Luther and the 
Monks. In the second and more significant part of the 
essay Trevor-Roper traces the influence of Erasmus in later 
years on both Protestants and Catholics. As the wise man 
standing between the two extremes of his day he sees 
Erasmus as the ideal for the modern intellectual. 


The majority of the essays, as might be expected, deal 
with the seventeenth century. Of particular interest is a 
group that present the author’s revolutionary thesis that 
the rebellion against Stuart rule was not by an economically 
dominant but by a depressed and embittered gentry—the 
“mere gentry” who did not share in the spoils of office 
that fell to a small minority of their social class, who alone 
were prosperous in these difficult times. “Thus the great 
rebellion, in my opinion,” he writes, “is not the clear headed 
assertion of the rising bourgeoisie, but rather the blind 
protest of the depressed gentry.” The big book which the 
new Professor may now be expected to produce will, it 
is to be hoped, substantiate and elaborate this challenging 


and intriguing thesis. 
J. B. Conacher. 


THE VOLCANOES ABOVE US: Norman Lewis; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 255; $3.25. 

Norman Lewis (author of A Dragon Apparent, etc.) 
has a keen power of observation and a clean reportorial 
style which combine to make this a gripping tale of political 
intrigue and adventure in Guatemala. Time, the present. 
There have been more than fifty revolutions in Central 
America since the turn of this century and they follow a 
basic pattern which Mr. Lewis understands well and uses 
to advantage as a background for his story. 

His disillusioned commentary on the situation is made 
through his hero, one David Williams, a modern adven- 
turer, once the heir of a coffee plantation which has been 
seized by the government. Williams has taken his revenge 
by helping to overthrow the current dictator who is im- 
mediately replaced by another sawdust Caesar dedicated 
to protecting foreign capital, and the magnetic point for 
the usual set of thugs, riff-raff and professional soldiers 
who, except for the banana republics, would be unemployed. 

One of the interesting aspects of this novel is the detailed 
picture of the group of Chilam Indians, descendants of 
the Mayas, who are under the thumb of the American 
manager of “Universal Coffee.” This Elliot is a repulsive 
example of shallow thinking combined with tremendous 
energy and “know how,” his moral sense warped to equating 
“good” with profit for his company and evil with anything 
that stands in the way of this end. The Indians in actual 
slavery to this monopoly are dying like flies in the hygienic 
huts he has had built for them after bulldozing their vil- 
lages and jailing their priests upon whose guidance they 
are dependant, as custodians of their culture. 

Lewis’s sardonic humour is given rein in his picture of 
Elliot’s efforts to turn the lives of these poor slave labourers 
into a pretty exhibit for camera-mad tourists. This neces- 
sitates importing potters and basket weavers from Mexico 
and Arizona! 

This story would have made a perfect vehicie for the 
somehow symbolic figure of the late Mr. Humphrey Bogart, 
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but there are also shades of Orwell throughout, and it is 

evidently at least as close to the truth as it is to fiction. 

Recommended to throw some light on current news reports. 
Hilda Kirkwood. 


PIONEER INNS AND TAVERNS: Volumes III and IV; 
Edwin C. Guillet; pp. xx, 221; $16.50. 

To one who has never done any work in research the labor 
(of love, we hope) that enters into the making of a history 
of this kind (which, we suppose, seeing the title covers only 
inns and taverns, would be considered a minor history) is so 
immense as to be most forbidding to an innocent. The present 
reviewer is an innocent. 

It would be a mistake, however, to let the title mislead you, 
for this work is more than a report on the location and archi- 
tecture (the word architecture used in relation to the many 
log cabins and frame shacks told of in these books is surely 
a word misused) of these hostelries, for it was the individuals 
who ran them, the people who frequented them, and the 
many uses to which they were put, that made them the very 
centre of civilization in pioneer days.Their primary purpose 
was to afford drink, food and shelter, with many a cold and 
weary traveller finding only the first of these readily obtain- 
able. They were, as well, the centre of nearly all social 
activities as then existed, even crude establishments thinking 


ine” 
WALKER’S OLD HOTEL, KINGSTON, 

Near the corner of Ontario and Market (Brock) Streets 
ballrooms more important than bedrooms, for dancing was 
one pleasure much indulged. Guests could sleep on the floor, 
but the dance must go on. These ballrooms were also used for 
pelitical and public meetings, theatricals, the administration 
of justice, for religious services, and occasionally as school 
rooms. 

It was a humble, often ignoble, frequently violent, some- 
times heroic civilization found throughout Ontario a hundred 
and some years ago, but would you know what it was like, 
these books, in word and picture, will instruct and entertain 
you in full measure. 

Communities large and small had inns and taverns aplenty 
a century ago (the town of Brantford with 4000 people in 
1852 had 53 licensed places) and inns could generally be 
found in the most remote spots, not unlike, in both number 
and location, service stations today. Add hotels, motels, 
picture houses, restaurants and town halls to the services of 
these stations and you will approximate what the inns ren- 
dered, perchance roughly, in the 1830’s. 

Ending as we started, and contemplating all the author- 
ities, books, maps, registers, diaries, et al, which had to be 
consulted and annotated; all the travelling which must have 
been done; all the searching, the scores and scores of letters 
written, and no doubt the begging the privilege of using the 
hundreds of pictures shown in these volumes, we recognize 
the product of what must certainly have been the patient 
labor of years. 
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One who had such infinite capacity for taking pains and 
preserving for posterity these valuable records, deserves a 
knighthood. Possibly had fewer tycoons and more scholars 
been so honored, knighthoods would still be flowering in 
Canada. 


Volumes III and IV are solidly bound in one book, 
beautifully printed and profusely illustrated. It would lend 


distinction to any library. 
Stewart Cowan. 


OF SHEEP AND MEN: R. B. Robertson; McClelland and 
Stewart; pp. 309; $5.50. 


Off hand, I can think of few subjects less likely to hold 
my interest than sheep. It was therefore with considerable 
amazement that I found myself completely fascinated by 
Of Sheep and Men. It’s as delightful a book as you are likely 
to come across in a month of Sundays, and if you haven't 
read it yet I envy you the enjoyment still to come. When I 
finished it, I went right out and got Dr. Robertson’s first 
book, Of Whales and Men. This too was good, but it didn’t 
come up to his hilarious account of life in the Scottish border 
country. 

The theme of the book is suggested by the opening quo- 
tation from the doctor’s wife, a photographer whose excel- 
lent pictures illustrate his text: “It’s time somebody who 
can see through a lens went to Scotland and produced some- 
thing better than the colored corn we get on our advertising 
pages. I want to make a proper record of the Scots people 
and the way they really live when they’re not dressed up 
in fancy dress and playing the bagpipes for the amusement 
of the tourists.” 

And between them Dr. and Mrs. Robertson have achieved 
their aim. True, it took a year instead of the three months 
his American wife had originally expected to spend in Dr. 
Robertson’s native land, but the turn of the seasons brought 
forth such eventful incidents as clippin’ day in the early 
summer, dippin’ day in early autumn, and tuppin’ o’ the 
yowes in the late fall, the lambin’ in the spring, and of 
course the shepherds’ traditional occupation of “lookin’ the 
hill” around the year. 

If you think these are dull, try the side-splitting account 
of Dr. Robertson’s introduction to the business of dipping 
the sheep. Equally enlivening are the criminal activities 
which seem to involve the entire population of the village 
during the winter run of salmon, and the religious procliv- 
ities which led a whole busload of sinners to pilgrimage to 
Glasgow to be saved by Billy Graham. 

In between you'll learn why sheep-rearing is the world’s 
oldest industry; you'll be introduced to various terms relat- 
ing to sheep; you'll hear how sheep-dogs are trained; and 
you'll absorb the border-shepherds’ philosophy of life. 

Not least of the book’s attractions are the apt quotations 
which introduce the chapters, as for example, Robert Burns: 
“T felt as much pleasure in being in the secret of half the 
loves of the parish of Tarbolton as ever did statesmen in 
knowing the intrigues of half the courts of Europe.” By the 
time you’ve finished Of Sheep and Men, you'll be convinced 
that Burns chose the better part. 

Edith Fowke. 


M. R. HALDI, B.Com. 
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THE FRONTIER AND CANADIAN LETTERS: Wilfred 
Eggleston; Ryerson; pp. 164; $3.75. 

This is the hard luck story of poor old Canadian culture; 
nothing but two poems before 1800 and no masterpiece be- 
fore 1900. The frontier, of course, is the villain; great civili- 
zing influences such as the Franklin stove and the kerosene 
lamp (they increased the number of winter evening readers) 
are the guys and the harried heroine is now a poet like 
Charles Sangster, now a novelist like John Richardson. 

Writ large the story of Canadian literature sounds very 
much like Frederick Grove’s life of hard knocks; I gather 
that this story told the wrong way can be to the irreverent 
extremely funny. Just too many miserable things happen to 
the man. Mr. Eggleston has avoided this effect, I think, and 
the gradual thickening of the cultural web in Canada is skill- 
fully enough told to be as enthralling as a novel. Particu- 
larly fascinating is the growth of New Brunswick’s separate 
provincial culture, and Mrs. Moody. Her difficulties no 
matter how handled would always make favorite reading. 

I feel that more could have been made out of Isabella 
Valency Crawford; her poetry conquers the frontier imagin- 
atively in a way that should have been worth more of Mr. 
Eggleston’s notice. “The mountains came to birth, out of the 
foothills, and the climbing lower ranges”; this quotation from 
E. J. Pratt is used several times with great effect. Whether 
we should send away for chest expanders or just wait 
quietly, or write more books like this one, Heaven knows. 


James Reaney. 


HOW TO READ A NOVEL: Caroline Gordon; Macmillan; 
pp. 56; $4.00. 

I question whether one ought to review this book at all. 

It is chatty, gossipy, quite pleasant, says nothing that has 
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not been said elsewhere and with more point, and in the 
end strikes one as rather silly. It is not a bad book, really; 
it is not important enough to be called bad. It is enough 
to say that when one puts it down, one can hardly remember 
a thing of what one has read. And yet, perhaps because it 
is so inconsequently conversational, it is quite enjoyable 
while one is reading it, and provides a quite charming 
anthology of passages from everything between Oedipus 
Rex and Jemima Puddle-Duck. 
David Knight. 





Liberals Convene But Can They Convince? 
(Continued from front page) 


justified the old ways. Former finance minister Walter 
Harris, for instance, offered a stout defence of his previous 
practices. Every one talked about looking ahead while look- 
ing backward. 

The new planks which did emerge were more in the 
nature of extensions of present policies than revolutionary 
innovations. Thus the Liberals urged medical and dental 
plans as well as hospital insurance, improved old age pen- 
sions, and free university education. The latter was em- 
bodied in a resolution from the Canadian University Liberal 
federation which was qualified by a much more modest 
resolution from the women’s organization asking for larger 
loan funds. This conflict between collectivist and free enter- 
prise elements in the party underlay the meeting and cer- 
tainly has not been resolved. 

Trade and fiscal resolutions were as vague as most con- 
vention statements; the pronouncement entitled “A Vigorous 
Economy” contained at least one sentence that duplicated 
almost word for word a similar platitude from the 1948 
convention’s declarations and the resolution on free trade 
commits the party to nothing but “sympathetic considera- 
tion.” A committee on party organization which many hoped 
would revitalize the creaking structure reported only that 
it would advise no change in existing arrangements. 

Clearly this item, along with the fate of the Liberal 
party in general, was turned over to the new leader. What 
Mr. Pearson does with his responsibility and opportunity 
remains to be seen. There is no doubt that he comes to 
power with greater support from within his own ranks than 
any previous chief. He defeated his only real rival, Paul 
Martin, by a landslide vote of 1,074 to 305. Even Mr. 
St. Laurent got only 848 votes to 323 for Gardiner and 
56 for Power in 1948, and King required three ballots to 
defeat Fielding by a mere 476 to 438. 

But although his popularity with Liberals is nation-wide 
and bi-ethnic, it is questionable that Mr. Pearson will be 
able to defeat Mr. Diefenbaker in the next election. For 
that job the party might better have chosen Mr. Martin, 
who is much hungrier for power. Mr. Pearson suffers the 
fatal defect of the intellectual in politics: he is too rational, 
too unemotional, too balanced. He can see two sides to an 
argument, which is fine in diplomacy but a disaster for a 
politician. Already the Gallup Pole shows that 51 per cent 
of the voters prefer Mr. Diefenbaker’s histrionics to Mr. 
Pearson’s detachment, which attracts only 26 per cent, and 
perhaps they cannot be blamed. Mr. Pearson gives the 
inescapable impression of a man who is playing a game 
not fighting a war, one who is in it but not of it, and 
there is nothing the average voter resents more than a 
politician who does not take his troubles seriously. Unless 
the leader of the opposition can believe that the government 
must be thrown out to save the world, it is doubtful that 
the electorate can be convinced. 

P.W.F. 





